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iis advertised for 27c a pound today would send you flying to the store. 
But back in 1940 that was not an unusual price for it. 





Today, even your electric bill is higher, because you are using a lot more of it. 
Actually, the average price you pay per kilowatt-hour has gone down, but you have 
added more electrical appliances to make your job easier, your life more pleasant. 


How many work-saving appliances have you added? A freezer or range perhaps. 
Possibly an automatic washer and dryer. Maybe a water heater. 


In the future you'll be using more electricity in even more wonderful ways. Vepco 
is planning now and always for plenty of more low-cost electric power for your use 
today and tomorrow, and in the years to come. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 



































PLAYTIME 
Wetpep Steet Breacuers 


“It’s the Panel that 
: makes the Difference!” 
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Compare These 
Long-Life, Exclusive Features! 


e One Piece Welded Steel Panel 
with heavy 5” Channel Base 


e Treated Sloped Skids Bolted to 
the Panel Base 


e Portability Without Dismantling 
e Simplified “Leveling” 
e Extra Wide (12”) Seatboards 


| e Double Coat of Paint on Foot 300 ft. continuous CS 10 Row Playtime Bleacher set on concrete 
boa piers with 3 ft. aisles at regu intervals. ts 2,000. Insta y 
and Seat rds FLOWERS at Hermitage High School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Look to FLOWERS and PLAYTIME for your 
sports seating requirements. Modern design 3 
to 30 Row Bleachers that offer you the ex- 
clusive Welded Steel Panel, which provides the 
RIGID FRAME unit with safety plus factor. 
Bleacher sections can be moved over the ground 
WITHOUT DISMANTLING. Only minimum ad- 
justment is necessary to have a neat, level line 
of seating. Where Elevated Stands are desired, 
Playtime Welded Steel Bleachers can be set on 
concrete ribbons or on the more economical 
concrete piers. Playtime Portable Bleachers are 
tested and approved by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory and hold a Certificate of Approval 
from the Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania 
.! ' Department of Labor and Industry. Whatever 
Caines une 10 oa Pasties Gteccinss cet on ennaret « piers rm 3 your sports seating requirements may be, you 


3 ft. aisles at regular intervals. Seats 2,000. Installed by FLOWERS are invited to ask for a specific recommendation 
at Highland Springs High School, Highland Springs, Va. and quotations on the Playtime Welded Steel 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES Bleacher. 


Cc. E, CROUCH, K. C. HART, 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W. 1323 Magnolia Ave. 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Virginia 


H, J. MOODY, 
FLOWERS Chester, Virginia 
R. C, HAYDON, JR. 


Manassas, Virginia 
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j RALPH A. HELDERMAN, 
; Chatham, Virginia 
# School + Church a ray rs Secs T CS Playtime Bleacher, while stressi Iso off h 
y UU ity Uli when you in ° ua ity ype . aytime eac > Ww ule 8 ‘essing economy, aiso offers the 
3 ? a ad nd Veluo tn Sehest Ceate- ae ie ee oe — safety and comfort. This 
) Public Seating Furniture ne pe School Supplies! Bloscher = ng me gm ae oy peta agree erie nme 
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Mm FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, CO.. INC. 
} Manufacturers & Distributors 
ee 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING’ EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
elephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 - Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton's is an “entire” library —right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 





WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 





Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 


Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Which Valentine will she choose? As for us, our heart belongs to all our 


boys and girls, for we are in love with our job of helping them grow into well- 





rounded citizens as we teach them day by day. 





This “Queen of Hearts” surrounded by her suitors was photographed by L. F. 
‘Addington, Principal of the J. J. Kelly High School, Wise, Virginia. 
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I have just finished reading the De- 
cember issue of the Journal and all in 
all I think it the best issue I have ever 
noticed. It contains a wealth of good 
material of very pressing moment. 

Your look at the Social Security 
Law as amended is very informative 
in a detailed manner. 

I know you do send copies of your 
Journal to all members of the General 
Assembly. But it occurs to me that it 
would be well for you to send copies 
of it to many former members, who 
still have a great deal to do with crys- 
tallizing public sentiment. They should 
have the benefit of the articles by your 
panel members, Messrs. Boushall, 
Armistead, and Godwin. The first 
paragraph, column 3, page 28, of Mr. 
Boushall’s article hits the nail on the 
head. 

C. C. Louderback 
Virginia Retirement Board 
Stanley 


It was a real pleasure to have you 
visit our county, and both the com- 
mittee chairmen and I enjoyed your 
discussions with us and found them 
most helpful. Thank you for your 
suggestions and come back to see us 
next year! 

Mary M. Quaintance, President 
Rappahannock County 
Education Association 
Sperryville 


Thank you and your staff for the 
use of your conference room on last 
Monday for a meeting of building rep- 
resentatives of the Elementary Teach- 
ers Association of Richmond. One 
could see fatigue vanishing as we sat in 
that cool, comfortable, and well-light- 
ed room. It is a real privilege to use it. 

Louise Bramm, President 


Richmond 
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On behalf of the ACE Chapter at 
Madison College, I want to thank you 
again for the most interesting address 


to the student body which you gave on 
Wednesday. 


Several students and faculty mem- 
bers have made the comment that this 
was the most interesting American 
Education Week program which we 
have had in quite some time. 

Raymond J. Poindexter 
Director of Student Teaching 
Madison College, Harrisonburs 


Thank you for giving permission to 
the editorial committee, working on 
the Library Manual for the State De- 
partment of Education, to meet in the 
VEA Building Saturday morning. | 
can assure you that each of us appre- 
ciated the charm and comfort of your 
office, for that was the place in which 
we worked. 

Evelyn C. Thornton 
Supervisor of Libraries 
Arlington County 


I thank you for your thoughtfulness 
in mailing me four copies of your Oc- 
tober issue containing my short story, 
“Slow Learners.” And I am delighted 
to be represented in such an attractive 
magazine. 

Russell Pettis Askue 
Larchmont, New York 


It will, perhaps, be of interest to 
you to know that the Prince George 
Education Association has 100 per cent 
membership in the NEA, VEA, and 
local association. 

Lawrence E. Pittman, Secretary 
Prince George 


I have just looked at the current 
issue of your Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation and I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate the spirit of reason 
and goodwill which animates the edi- 
torial and the articles. 

William G. Carr 
Executive Secretary, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
December edition of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

J. J. Fray, Superintenden' 
Campbell County 
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This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 





education available to you without charge 


7 In just two years, ““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
d helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 
can readily understand. 

When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 

“You’re A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 
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Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. 
This 10-minute movie tells the 
story of menstruation in a clear, 
direct manner, yet with beauty, 
dignity and charm. Above all, it 
is a movie made with a deep 
understanding of the minds and 
moods and sensitivities of young 
girls. Free (except for return post- 
age) on short term loan. 






This entire 












today! 






program or any pari 
of it ts available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 
order form— 










—your new students should read it, too! — 


same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours” —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 
tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 


por c oc 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


PLEASE PRINT 









Please send me free (except for return postage 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” 


your 









day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice 
3rd choice 


(allow 5 weeks 

(allow 6 weeks 

Also send the following: 
... copies of “Very Personally Yours”’ 
... copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
CO) Physiology Chart 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
| this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 
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(2 Teaching Guide 


Name 

Organization 

Street 

Zone 


City State 


"1. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. 
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More than a million schoolgirls have read“ You’re A Young Lady Now” 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 





‘lees seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 


@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 





AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 
may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








Cam 
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The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


[] The U.S. Army Talks to Youth Women’s Army Corps 


CT] The Occupational Handbook, High School Youth and Mili- 
—~ U.S. Army Lt ao ieee ss ride, Oglala, nals ln” ae Re Lee 
° > city STATE 
[ ] a Talk About Staying [J Opportunities Ahead 
[] The Army and Your Education Beg 8 es [etek ene © Sr luorcrerner SM CORN Mn. Se Le 
— HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
(Res cers ccm ce ee ee ee eee ee SS SS EE SS SS ES EE ED GE GE Ge GS EE GS SS SS A a a a Ss oes aoa 


fo.) 


All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


TMSS 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 


ADDRESS 
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Jeaching Jips. 
Brotherhood Week. For emphasis 
in better understanding, convinced 
that bigotry in any form against any 
American hurts all of us, three plays 
for classroom use have been prepared 
by the Anti-Defamation League, es- 
pecially suitable for Brotherhood Week, 
February 20-27. ‘The Odd Man” is a 
play in one act, stressing fair play on 
the football field; “Mary Smith Meets 
Mr. People” is a 20-minute play in 
which Mary Smith learns the important 
lesson of the Golden Rule; and in “The 
Trouble with Johnny”, a school group 
learns that it is each student’s responsi- 
bility to practice democracy in daily 
living. 

Copies of these plays, as well as a 
catalogue of other plays, films, and 
books in Freedom Library may be ob- 
tained from the Anti-Defamation 
League, 403 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


People to People. The story of 
CARE is pictorially described in this 
ninth anniversary booklet. Starting 
with the first CARE food package de- 
liveries in France soon after World 
War II, the booklet takes the agency 
through development of its newest 
“self-help” packages and projects, 
whereby needy individuals and insti- 
tutions in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America receive farm and indus- 
trial tools, educational and health sup- 
plies “‘to help them help themselves.” 

As individuals and through their 
churches, schools, and organizations, 
\mericans have voluntarily sent 15,- 
000,000 CARE packages, containing 
$165,000,000 worth of needed sup- 
plies, to the people of 60 foreign coun- 
tries during the past nine years. 

Copies of the booklet, People to 
People, are available from CARE head- 
quarters, 660 First Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Text-Films. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., offers new text-films 
in the New York Zoological Society 
eries; the new film, “Life in a Gar- 
den”; some 60 films and filmstrips for 
health; and films and filmstrips for in- 
dustrial arts, shop, and vocational 
raining, 
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Here’s a “Book” that will delight 
the school child and teacher alike 


It’s New . . . . Nothing Ltke It! 
The 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


A WORD AND 
PICTURE STORY 
OF VIRGINIA 


The Study Scrapbook of the 
Old Dominion is a pictorial 
presentation covering almost 
every phase of Virginia his- 
tory .. . beginning with the 
first English settlement at 
Jamestown. There are 125 
illustrations, including the 
state flag and seal, and the 
state bird and flower. The 
book comes folded in page 
size 11¥2" x 834"... When 
open for use the page size is 
17a" x 22%". It is printed 
on fine enamel paper on one 
side of the page only. Every 
child will delight in using 
this beautiful book. 


IDEAL FOR GENERAL HISTORY STUDY OR AS A 
SOURCE FROM WHICH TO OBTAIN MATERIAL WHEN 
THE PUPIL IS MAKING HIS OR HER OWN SCRAPBOOK 


ENDORSED BY LEADING SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
Here’s What One Leading Educator said: 


“The wealth of illustrations makes Virginia’s rich historical and cul- 
tural heritage come alive for children to an extent that cannot be 
accomplished through ordinary textbook material. It is a fine and 
much needed production.” 





SENT POSTPAID The scrapbook sells for 50 cents each in single 

copies. When ordered by the teachers or principals 

35¢ THE COPY in quantities of 10 or more, the price is 35 cents 
In quantities of the copy. 


10 or more. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! USE COUPON BELOW 





VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th St., Richmond, Va. 

You may send me, postpaid, ___._-.------ copies of the Study Scrapbook 
of the Old Dominion. Enclosed is $._._._-------- to cover. (Check or money 
order) 

Ne ee Ate PPE ag ee oS ee eee she 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 














Aq TEACHERS-just Mail This Coupon to 


¥ BORROW ‘100%,.5600% 


By Mail-in compttte privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


? CONVENIENT TERMS 


e Convenient monthly installments 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





ay loan out of 
: t ; t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 











$ 10900 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 


confidential and private. 











Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Yeors of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. C - 1360 
OMAHA 2 NEBRASKA 


=°*2"5 FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °~----""--- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. © - 150 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., ha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $... 


Amount earned 
OES l,l OEE 


Name and address 
of school you teach _ — 


How long with Previous 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?____ 

Number of months 
you receive salary. 











Salary 


Husband or wife's 
per month $ 


employment.. ad 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)............-__ 


Bank you deal with (Name)... 
Amount you owe bank? $...... SS 


What security on bank loan?.___...__-.___. —_ . - 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





Town 


Town 


— Monthly payments? $ 


Ee! 4 seating 


as lll 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)............ 


Purpose of loan... a Se ee — 








The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying | 


I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 





ES ee 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


EE EE 


Street...... Town eS dl ll 


Name of Relative . (Relationship) ........... 


Street ee 


Name of Relative . (Relationship) ......... 


Street... . Town . State . Ooecup...._. 


CE Ee 
a —— 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Street 


Sign Full 
PE ee 


Name Here._....._.__ 
ee 


a 





a 
J 
4 
t 
t 
a 
a 
* 
a 
a 
4 
a 
7 
4 
H present employer. employment 
a 
a 
2 
a 
ca 
4 
& 
a 
x 
a 
* 
a 
‘ 
a 
* 
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Amt. 
of loan........ 


Ise pmt. due date | Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
Meee in Mo. pmts. 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date........ sliitaleetaniba 








iNOTE 


Agreed rate 
of interest. 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 


ing $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 


3% = month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 


Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 


EQUI 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. oo 





SIGNATURES 








Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security enagre ne ey | it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





> 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets 3 Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned : Air-Conditioned Reoms 








=~ 


8 VW 
ichmond Hotels = = 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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Ml atl. + Ty ‘ : ie : W, | 
HOTEL KING CARTER EE 
Bighth and Broad Streets 


as @ 250 Baths ee Old P Comf Fort M Virgins 
ates from $3.50 # 
Air-Conditioned Reoms sete S300 Rooms + 300 Baths 

OPEN THE YEAR "ROUND 








Frre-ProoF GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Proviven By ALL FIVE Horets 
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AMERE X- new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of “Wear-Life” 


Practical Size Range—Finest Use Features 
—Full Line of Functional Tables 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘“‘Knee-action’” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 


folder on American 
Unit Tables. 








No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
**Ten-Twenty” top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 
tive and group work. 





No. 524. 


One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 








Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 











School Desks and Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


“pmneucan 3 Cali Company 


Exclusive Distributor 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
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Editorials 


Relief for the Distressed 


HE Governor's deficit appropriation of $900,- 

000 for teachers’ salaries for 1955-56, plus the 
mandating of the $2200 to $3600 salary schedule, 
which requires the localities to put up $852,043 in 
additional funds are salutary acts if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that they spotlight some of our most 
vexing problems. 

As the drama of these decisions subsides, much talk 
will be heard about how hard put the localities are 
going to be to carry out their share of the bargain 
Before discussing the merits of these arguments it may 
be well to examine the source and amount of all the 
extra money involved in the deal. 


Extra Money for 1955-56 


\dded from 1955-56 Basic Appropriation $1,350,000 
Governor's Deficit Appropriation 900,000 
Added funds from M.E.P. Fund 1,077,760 
\dditional funds from Salary Equalization Fund 300,000 
Additional funds from Localities 852,043 

TOTAL $4,479,803 


Thus we see that in 1955-56 Virginia will be 
spending $4,479,803 more for teachers salaries than 
this year and this figure does not include the additional 
thousands of dollars which will be spent by localities 
already above the State scale. 

This sum should shock into facing reality all those 
who have hoped to avoid the inevitable results of the 
phenonomal increase in the birth rate, the consequent 
effect of our needing 1200 to 1500 additional teachers 
each year, and the inescapable fact that they have to be 
paid. For the next ten years we will need around 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for additional teachers 
each year just to keep up with the stork. 

Eighty-four of the counties and cities will have to 
raise $853,043 locally in order to put the 1955-56 
State scale into effect. Of these, twenty-six for the 
school year 1953-54 were above the State average 
in effort (the average was represented by a true tax 
rate of .63), while 58 were below the State average. 
(Effort figures are not available for 1954-55, and will 
not be until the Fall, but while local funds this year 
are in most cases greater than last, the relative stand- 
ing of most divisions will not vary too appreciably. ) 

The following table shows that what is required of 
these fifty-eight localities in added local effort is far 
from unreasonable. An example: Washington Coun- 
ty’s true rate for 1953-54 was .42. In order to raise 
the $18,031 required, her true rate would have to be 
raised to .439, still twenty cents shy of the State 
average. When this true rate is translated into an 
actual rate, we find it would be only .20 per $100 
assessed value. It would be applied to real estate 
thus: Washington County’s assessment ratio is 7.9 
—thus, a $10,000 house in Washington County is 
assessed at $790. Applying the actual rate of .20, 
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by Robert F. Williams 





we see that the taxpayer would have to pay an added 
tax of only $1.58 per year. 


ANALYSIS INCREASED FUNDS REQUIRED OF 
LOW-EFFORT DIVISIONS (For $2200-$3600 Salary Scale) 


Additional In- 


Funds crease Present Total 
County or City True Value Required in True True True 

Locally Rate Rate Rate 
Accomack $53,577,000 $ 1.750 .003 .58 .583 
Albemarle 75,845,000 6,324 .008 .59 .598 
Amherst 36,260 000 11,529 .032 .48 .512 
Bath 18,049,000 [e57 622 65 652 
Bedford 79,146,000 18,904 .024 63 .654 
Bland 12,206,000 4,955 .04] 56 ©.601 
Caroline 28,891,000 S212 622" 36 32 
Carroll 40,035,000 32.473 .081 .49 .57) 
Charlotte 27,228,000 2.978 .011 62 631 
Clarke 24.366,000 4,338 .018 45 .468 
Craig 7,273,000 3.413 .047 .56  .607 
Culpeper 42,786,000 9.352 622 350 .522 
Dickenson 43,615,000 2,135 .005 48 .485 
Essex 17,981,000 4,903 .027 a2. oes 
Fauquier 97,279 000 14,045 .014 .45 .464 
Frederick 49,709,000 4.452 .009 .40 .409 
Giles 79,590,000 13,602 .017 .49 .507 
Gloucester 27,712,000 2.318 .008 .59 .598 
Goochland 17,956,000 6,454 .034 .63 664 
Greene 7,905,000 773 «908 37 .579 
Greensville 34,872,000 3.872 .011 45 .461 
Halifax 80,455,000 23,048 .029 .63 695 
Hanover 55.425 000 7560 O14 52 334 
Henry 70.551,000 S20F 6 .642> 57 362 
Highland 14,016,000 4.850 .035 .40  .435 
King and Queen 14,059,000 3,860 .027 42 447 
King William 22,791,000 7.206 .032 61 642 
Lancaster 19,709,000 5.048 .026 59 .616 
Louisa 31,312,000 10,615 034 .47 «(504 
Madison 17,045,000 5.746 .034 .56 .594 
Mathews 20,160,000 ~ 6.818 .034 48 514 
Middlesex 17,267,000 5.871  .034::.50 534 
Montgomery 61,117,000 38.485 .063 .47 533 
New Kent 11,166,000 4,939 .044 59 .634 
Northampton 46,550,000 10,766 .023 .46 .483 
Northumberland 26,943,000 9,854 .037 .53 567 
Orange 41,956,000 9.619 023 52 543 
Page 35,312,000 6.647 .019 .57 °.589 
Pittsylvania 94,035,000 38,100 .040 .62 .660 
Pulaski 79,556,000 19,737 .025 .46 .485 
Rappahannock 15,346,000 3405. .023.. 58. 573 
Richmond 14,735,000 10.146 .069 .57  .639 
Rockbridge 68,996,000 19,268 .028 .56 .588 
Rockingham 112,137,000 835 .007 .48 .487 
Russell 45,279,000 4.123 .009 .58 589 
Scott 39,077,000 9598 .025 .61  .635 
Shenandoah 60.295,000 18,404 .031 45 .481 
Smyth . 67,952,000 5940 .009 .46 .469 
Spotsylvania 33,583,000 8,520 .025 .62 .645 
Surry 14,539,000 4,267 .029 .56 .589 
Sussex 33,336,000 5.055. 095 .57 .585 
Tazewell 90,571,000 29,725 .033 .50 .533 
Warren 78,939,000 3,375 .004 .34 .344 
Washington 95,574,000 18,031 .019 .42  .439 
Westmoreland 25,292,000 6;8068 8627 50 ‘527 
Buena Vista 11,731,000 606 .005 .47  .475 
Suffolk 47,492,000 S525 O12 32) <332 
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However, the twenty-six counties which in 1953- 
54 were, and in all probability still are, exerting effort 
in excess of the State average of .63 are being required 
to furnish $307,487 from local funds to meet the 
$2200—$3600 salary schedule. For many of these 
divisions, already taxing themselves above and beyond 
the call of duty, this is manifestly unfair. 


INCREASED FUNDS REQUIRED HIGH-EFFORT 


DIVISIONS 
Additional In- 
Funds crease Present Total 


County or City True Value Required in True True True 


Locally Rate Rate Rate 
Amelia $15,345,000 $ 2543 .017 .82  .837 
Appomattox 16,807,000 8,661 .052 .94 .992 
Augusta 97,762,000 22,343 .023 .65 .673 
Botetourt 40,605,000 11,692 .029 .70 .729 
Brunswick 38,115,000 12,940 .030 .71 .74 
Buckingham 15,855,000 7,327 .046 .84 .886 
Campbell 72,822,000 16,005 .022 .65 .672 
Charles City 8,332,000 3,569 .043 .69 .733 
Cumberland 10,531,000 2,996 .028 .78 .808 
Dinwiddie 32,205,000 8.078 .025 66 .685 
Floyd 19,358,000 11,537 .060 .74 .80 
Fluvanna 22 075.000 8.004 .036 .72 .756 
Isle of Wight 27,599,000 8.176 .030 .84 .870 
Lunenburg 25,230.000 Rasy 6 «O33 ~=—£69 .,..723 
Mecklenburg 54.431,000 22,171 .041 71 «751 
Nelson 24,912,000 12,281 .049 .69 .739 
Nottoway 35,700,000 19,124 .054 .64 .694 
Powhatan 9,952,000 4,336 .044 .97 1.014 
Prince Edward sont? eee $2,295 .033 .61 .§43 
Southampton 55,301,000 8.749 .016 .76 .776 
Wise . 76,278,000 65,756 .086 .73 .816 
Wythe . 55,261,000 15,263 .028 .65 .678 
Bristol 44,031,000 tm7>)6§OO5) Ci 7 «ETS 
Clifton Forge 17,051,000 4,649 .027 .64 .667 
Harrisonburg 35,009,000 3,425 .009 .65 .659 
Radford 25,726,000 Pav? .002 68. 682 


To require Powhatan County, which for 1953-54 
ranked 72nd in ability and 4th in effort to advance 
additional money would seem unfair. To require 
Mecklenburg which for the same year ranked 86th 
in ability and 19th in effort to furnish $22,171 in 
additional local funds would also seem unfair. Many 
of the high effort divisions have gone heavily into 
debt for school buildings. Mecklenburg, for example, 
has been engaged in a $3,000,000 building program, 
which when finished will leave her owing $2,000,000. 

However, since the descretionary fund of the State 
Department of Education is the negligible amount of 
only $100,000 it would appear as if the hard-pressed, 
high-effort localities have no avenue to relief except 
through their State legislators. It was by action of the 
1954 General Assembly that the State Department's 
estimates of necessary teaching positions were reduced 
by 518, and it was by their action that provision 
was made for the establishment of the $2200-$3600 
salary schedule. 

When a salary scale is legislated, it can only come 
into being through the appropriation of sufficient 
funds. If the State does not provide them, the locali- 
ties must. 

We have experienced much travail in the develop- 
ment of a state-wide salary schedule. The difficulty 
has not only been lack of money but also our failure 
to develop a sound, equitable method of distributing 
State funds with reference to local ability and effort. 

As a result, we have the greatest spread between 
salaries in the low and high paying school divisions 
of any State perhaps, certainly as far as the states 
surrounding Virginia are concerned. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
SALARIES FOR DEGREE TEACHERS—1954-55 


N.C. W.Va. Md. Va. 
Difference between Lowest and 


Highest Minimum $373 $450 $750 $1200 
Difference between Lowest and 
Highest Maximum $931 $540 $1150 $2650 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Highest Minimum $2803 Highest Maximum $4031 
Lowest Minimum 2430 Lowest Maximum 3100 
Range $373 Range $931 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Highest Minimum $2790 Highest Maximum $3582 
Lowest Minimum 2340 Lowest Maximum 3042 
Range $450 Range $540 
MARYLAND 
Highest Minimum $3350 Highest Maximum $5450 
Lowest Minimum 2600 Lowest Maximum 4300 
Range $750 Range $1150 
VIRGINIA 
Highest Minimum $3300 (Alexandria) 
Lowest Minimum 2100 (57 Counties and cities) 
Range $1200 


Highest Maximum $5450 (Falls Church) 
Lowest Maximum 2800 (13 Counties and Cities) 
Range $2650 
The Virginia state-wide salary schedule is simply 

too low. It is likewise misleading. We, for example, 
say that for 1955-56 we will be on the next step of 
the Stanley scale of $2200 to $3600. While it is 
true that no county and city will be below $2200, 
there will be seventy-five counties and two cities 
which will not be paying the theoretical maximum of 
$3600, as follows: 


Maximum Less Than $3600 (1955-56) 


Maximum Salaries No. Counties and Cities 


$3000 13 
3100 10 
3150 l 
3200 14 
3300 15 
3400 16 
3460 ] 
3500 7 

Total 77 


Of course, there may be some divisions, but few, 
which will advance the maximum more than $200 
over their 1954-55 figure. The above table assumes 
however, that the seventy-seven divisions will provide 
only the $200 increase required by the Stanley scale. 

The State scale must be revised upward as rapidly 
as possible. Even if we had the proposed VEA salary 
schedule of $2800 to $4400 in effect, we still would 
have greater differentials between high and low sal- 
aries than exist in North Carolina and West Virginia. 


RANGE IF VEA $2800-$4400 SCALE WERE IN EFFECT 


Highest Minimum (Alexandria) $3300 
VEA Proposal 2800 
Range $500 
Highest Maximum (Falls Church) $5450 
VEA Proposal 4400 
Range $1050 


The wide range existing between the highest and 
lowest salaries in Virginia for the same training and 
experience constitutes one of our most serious prob- 
lems in the morale, mobility and recruitment of 
teachers. 

It should be drastically remedied by the 1956 Vir- 
ginia General Assembly. 
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Fundamentals 


in Education 


by SAMUEL J. COFFEY 


ANY people think they know 

what the fundamentals in ed- 
ucation are. Mothers, fathers, leg- 
islators, merchants, lumbermen, or 
laborers, often confidentally say, 
‘What they ought to teach is. . .”” 
Professional educators have their 
fads, failures, and books on the 
subject. Enriched curriculum and 
comprehensive programs have been 
reached often by adding on this 
course, putting in new depart- 
ments, and setting up extra serv- 
ices. For the last several years we 
have ‘waved the flag’’ about moral 
and spiritual values in our schools. 
Do we have them? How far can 
we go and not violate the constitu- 
tion or create a terriffic public rela- 
tion problem? Some schools have 
tried to work out special materials 
with the specific purpose of trying 
to teach moral and spiritual values 
by carefully trying to dodge the 
pitfalls that exist. Teachers often 
within the same schools have too 
much variance of opinion as to 
what are the fundamentals and 
what is a waste of time in their 
teaching. In face of tremendous 
changes in every phase of our liv- 
ing, the ‘3-R’s’’ alone as the fun- 
damentals still have a tremendous 
following. 

Is it possible to identify the fun- 
damentals of education? If iden- 
tified, then is it possible to choose 
the courses and activities that will 
contribute effectively and efficiently 
to the development of these funda- 
mentals? After the courses are 
chosen can the content and instruc- 


tion to realize the great returns. 
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Samuel J. Coffey, Principal of Fairfax 
High School, calls attention in his article to 


the fact that the mention of a few of the 
many things in the educational picture points 
out how divided in opinion educators are 
and the piece-meal way in which a program 
of education is provided for our youth. To 
provoke thinking on this problem, he dis- 
cusses six fundamentals to form a definite 
and broad basis upon which a complete 
school program can be built as a unit. 


toward our fundamentals be de- 
signed? If these questions can be 
answered affirmatively, then every 
school can be molded together in 
4 solid front presenting one clear, 
understandable and effective edu- 
cational program. 

Every activity in the school, 
classroom, and other, should spring 
from carefully selected fundamen- 
tals set up for the educational pro- 
gram. ‘To bring in special inter- 
ests and suggest that they be in- 
jected at certain points in the school 
program adds to confusion. A 
school should have one program 
that has been studied, discussed, 
and worked for until its significance 
can be generally felt by all mem- 
bers of the school and the commu- 
nity. What fundamentals of ed- 
ucation lay the foundation for 
such a school program? 

A real fundamental lies in the 
realm of purpose. ‘‘Every man as 
he purposeth in his heart...” Be 
havior can be conditioned by many 
things such as hate, jealousy, fear, 
deceit, and love; therefore to train 
for dependability we must shape 
the purposes of people. Great aims 
and purposes in one’s life give un- 
wavering direction to one’s behav- 
ior. Keeping the law to avoid 
prison falls far short of the quality 
of keeping the law because one 
wishes to promote a strong whole- 


some society. From this point of 
view and for the purpose of pro- 
voking some worthwhile thought 
on an important subject, a state- 
ment and brief discussion is given 
here of six fundamentals of educa- 
tion. These fundamentals attempt 
to form a definite and broad basis 
upon which a complete school 
program can be built as a unit: 


1. A Purpose to Give Something 

to Others 

This is fundamental to a suc- 
cessful life; therefore it should fol- 
low as a fundamental of education. 
Without that feeling on the part 
of an individual that he hopes to 
give something to others and to 
society, the faith in a kinship of 
God is lost, and the individual per- 
sonality dissolves itself into con- 
flicting purposes. To be of service 
is the theme of many worthy fra- 
ternal organizations. Service to 
others is the heart of the teachings 
of the leading religions. This is 
an essential quality for a good 
teacher, good doctor, good lawyer, 
good mechanic, good politician, or 
what-have-you. The inclusion of 
this fundamental in our schools 
and supported by well selected con- 
tent offers great reward in spiritual 
and moral values as well as a real 
inspiration for great workmanship 
and world peace. 
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2. A Purpose to Maintain a 
Wholesome Household and 
Community 
Good home life is basic to our 

society. It undergirds our commu- 

nities and the nation. Some one 
has said religion and churches go 
as the home goes. It can probably 
be added—as the home goes, so 
goes crime. Immorality and the 
broken family unit have preceded 
the collapse of many nations. 

Morality is dependent upon the 

family and the family depends 

upon what people learn as they 
grow up. 

Laws must be kept. Respect for 
our government must be maintain- 
ed through government’s honest 
performance as the servant of the 
people. In a democracy we must 
learn to work with each other ac- 
cording to democratic precepts. 
This fundamental is essential to 
our nation, the world, and our 
faith, regardless of its religious 
identification. 


3. A Purpose Devoted to Self- 
welfare and Improvement 
Every person must have an abid- 

ing aim to step a little higher each 

day—not necessarily in job or po- 
litical position, but in abilities and 
spirit to live and work. A person's 
value to those who depend upon 
him, his family, his friends, his 
clientele, and his community 
should increase consistently. All 
teaching is vain and useless without 
the ever-presence of this purpose. 

Health citizenship, craftsmanship, 

and knowledge would all be objec- 

tives of this fundamental. 


4. A Purpose Devoted to Knowl- 
edge, Truth, and Culture 
This is the fundamental devoted 

to the love of truth, learning, and 

culture. This fundamental should 
be so clear in the halls of higher 
learning that it would be unneces- 
sary to mention among teachers 
and educators. However, this is 
not true. People today need this 
purpose as much as any people in 
the history of the world. They 
need a renewed devotion and a new 
interpretation of the importance of 
this fundamental in living. The 
availability of information and 
propaganda are so much more than 
in the past that the application of 
truth is much wider than that ever 
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FUNDAMENTALS are considered by a group of Fairfax High School teachers in 
solving a curriculum problem. Those at work around the table, clockwise, are 


Mrs. Ethel Slonaker, Joyce Hoffman, Robert E. Phipps, Morris Tischler, Mrs. 


Jane Colbert, and Frances Chapman. 


before experienced by people. Prog- 
ress in the field of science apparently 
has outstripped our ability to over- 
come tradition and barriers in the 
field of human relations. A rebirth 
in the fine arts of life can be a great 
help toward the solution of the 
problems of a very practical mate- 
rialistic world. 


5. A Purpose to Obtain Skills 
Helpful to the Enjoyment of 
the Surroundings in Which 
One Lives 
Every person needs skills; many 

people need the “‘3-R’s’’. Many 

people cannot obtain a high degree 
of skill in the ‘‘3-R’s’’ and should 
attempt to obtain other skills that 
will assist them in living in an 
active world. A person often needs 
skills merely to serve his inward de- 
velopment of character and confi- 
dence. Babies learn largely by play 
—skill of finger, of eye, of foot— 
and develop day by day into a sure- 
footed, confident, healthy boy or 
girl. Consequently, our program 
of games and sports properly used 
develop skills necessary to charac- 
ter and personality. Skills are nec- 
essary for the earning of a livli- 
hood; therefore in the modern pro- 
gram of education, skills should be 
emphasized for their value and 
taught according to the needs of 
individuals rather than an attempt 
to glorify certain skills for all 


people. 
6. A Purpose for Self-analysis 


and Mastering the Conditions 
Presented by Life 


From what cause do we have 


many of our failures? Mental and 
physical patients, and criminals’ 
In most instances these people fail- 
ed to foresee the possibilities of life 
and prepare themselves with the 
character required to meet the un 
certainties. We all fail in some 
things for the same reason. Life 
must be accepted with its many pos- 
sibilities. “These possibilities must 
be accepted as realities when they 
arrive. Our task is to know from 
what source our strength comes and 
apply it to the solution of our 
problems. Life is a game and there 
can be an effective opposing team 
that will bring us down in defeat 
In the programs of training we have 
left too much to chance. The 
coach teaches his team the play 
of the opposition. We need to 
teach more preparation for life- 
more faith. “There have been those 
who taught that the last shall be 
first, the lost shall be found, the 
master shall be servant, and the 
weak shall be strong. The explora 
tion of this fundamental can be far 
reaching to many. 

These six fundamentals under- 
gird the general needs of people as 
far as the school is concerned and 
at the same time lend themselves 
for individual specialization in 
many fields. “These fundamentals 
give a rich basis for development in 
matters pertaining to the soul of 
man. They actually establish a 
point of view from the very be- 
ginning of an educational program 
that holds the school together in 
a united effort, and contain the 
basic values of our society. 
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Teaching the Middle “h” 


The Application of Educational Philosophy 


HERE is an increasing need 
for the middle ‘‘R’’—writing 
-in life after high school whether 
the student goes to college or into 
the business world. Most colleges 
assume that the freshman has had 
grammar and make no attempt to 
teach it. The same is true of the 
business office. ‘When the business 
man looks over an application of 
a high school graduate, he assumes 
that the anplicant has had, yea 
has masteied, English grammar. 
After all, the high school graduate 
must have had four years of the 
course and both the college and the 
business executive feel that is suf- 
ficient time to have mastered one’s 
mother tongue. 

Maybe the high school graduate 
has acquired a smooth conversa- 
tional manner and even knows all 
eight parts of speech well enough 
to identify each word in a sen- 
tence. But can he write a logical 
paragraph on any given subject? 

Recently a young man entered 
a class of English in an evening 
school. The teacher asked what 
grade of English he desired. The 
following conversation took place: 


‘I'd like to take English one.”’ 

‘Do you want to take this course 
for credit toward a high school 
diploma?”’ 

‘Oh no! I am a graduate of a 
high school.” 

‘Well, why do you wish to start 
back in English one?”’ 

‘I want to learn to write. Last 
year at the university I had to 
write a theme in every class I 
took—about one each week. 
I couldn't do it because I didn’t 
know how to write a theme. 
In fact I don’t know yet what 
a theme is.”’ 


In the follow-up program of 
several high schools the graduates 
who had gone to college were ask- 
ed how they would evaluate the 
four years of training in senior 
high school. 
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With reference to. 


to the Teaching of Writing 


classes in English, they wished they 
had been taught to write, to ex- 
press themselves with the written 
language. Some went so far as 
to say they wished they had been 
given the two hour-essay type ex- 
amination in each course for it was 
indeed difficult to express them- 
selves in college examinations. This 
leads us to ask ourselves, ‘Have we 
been emphasizing the first “‘R’’ at 
the expense of the second?’’ Surely 
the writing of our language is as 
important as the reading of it. 

There will be opportunity to 
use most, if not all, of the tech- 
niques of teaching in an English 
grammar class. No attempt is 
made herein to plan the day by day 
procedure. Rather the effort is 
made to show that grammar lends 
itself to whatever technique is de- 
sired to be employed. 

If the teacher is a true Realist, 
he will expound the ‘eternal veri 
ties’’ of grammar. He will teach 
grammar by surrounding the learn- 
er with definitions of parts of 
speech and with the syntax which 
would in effect limit the student's 
reaction to the kind of activities 
desired by the teacher, the authority 
in this case. The fact that the 
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student was slow in seeing just 
where or how the noun or verb or 
any other part of speech fitted into 
the make up of the sentence and its 
relationship to other words in the 
sentence would not concern the true 
Realist very much for he is not 
bothered by any plan to care for 
individual differences. 

The true Idealist teacher will 
follow pretty closely the method 
used by the Realist. Of course the 
Idealist will teacher for facts but 
will, while teaching the facts, teach 
for an ideal or attitude. The more 
of these facts concerning grammar 
he is able to learn the nearer the 
student moves toward the univer- 
sal mind. ‘The teacher being the 
center of education, he becomes the 
personification of reality to the stu- 
dent. The Idealist teacher ex- 
pounds and the student accepts. 
The rules of grammar are not to be 
questioned and the goal set up— 
that of learning English grammar 
—will be of primary importance. 
The facts of grammar will be pre- 
sented: maybe even the scientific 
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method will be employed. Never- 
theless, the goal of the course will 
never be allowed to grow dim. It 
must forever be held up as THE 
thing toward which the student is 
striving. Thus to both the Ideal- 
ist and the Realist the goal actually 
determines the method to be em- 
ployed. In the matter of individual 
differences, these will be taken care 
of through the ability grouping of 
each individual at any level of 
growth toward the universal mind, 
and the universal mind is, of 
course, related to eternal wisdom. 
The student doesn’t understand all 
this any more than he understands 
why it is incorrect to say, ‘I ain't 
got no time to do it.”’ 


Usable Grammar 


The Pragmatist will set up the 
same type of goal of having the 
student learn English grammar, 
but the goal will not be as firmly 
fixed. ‘The goal will be to have the 
student learn grammar that is 
usable with the emphasis on pres- 
ent day usage. It will not even be 
of primary importance but will be 
relegated to a position of lesser 
importance to all for flexibility. 
Too many experiences will prob- 
ably be encountered en route toward 
the predetermined goal to allow it 
first rate importance. It may be 
that among some of these experi- 
ences will be found other goals 
which will be far more valuable 
than any predetermined goal. The 
Pragmatist conceives of these meth- 
ods, usually called the scientific 
method, as an open end process. It 
must be that way because it’s the 
only one that admits of change. 
He will probably use or at least start 
with the use of the inductive rea- 
soning method, but if occasion 
arises, the Pragmatist will drop that 
method or combine it with the de- 
ductive method if the end result 
seems to justify the change. This 
will most likely happen in the 
teaching of English grammar when 
the Pragmatist teacher desires to 
deal with individual differences. 

Scarcely used at all in the high 
schools before 1900, the Pragmatic 
method as described above has 
gradually been extended and is 
used widely in various forms today. 
Indeed it would now be hard to 
find a teacher of English grammar 
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who teachers strictly as a true Real- 
ist or true Idealist. The present 
teacher who may be predominately 
a Realist or Idealist has adopted 
many concepts of Pragmatism and 
employed to great advantage the 
scientific method. Since we learn 
by doing, instruction must take ad- 
vantage of the fact that we learn 
more of the things we do than of 
those we hear, read or see. Today’s 
teacher realizes that research studies 
have shown that students retain 
only about 10 per cent of what 
they learn by verbal experience and 
about 40 per cent of what is gain- 
ed through representative experi- 
ence. Close to 90 per cent of what 
they learn by actual first hand ex- 
perience is retained. Therefore, 
the way to teach English grammar 
is to make it functional and the best 
method found so far in making it 
functional is to get the student to 
write, to write his own ideas and 
thus utilize the grammar that 
makes up writing. 


Talk Before Writing 

That growth is sequential is 
obvious to even the casual observer 
of children. The child usually 
crawls before he walks, walks be- 
fore he runs, and runs fairly well 
before he attempts to walk up the 
stairs. Since in the life of the nor- 
mal child speech preceeds writing, 
the initial effort of the teacher 
should be to get the student to 
talk. At the beginning of the school 
term in English grammar the class 
should be made to feel at ease and 
a spirit of friendliness should be es- 
tablished both between student and 
fellow student, and students and 
teacher. The first week is not 
wasted if the class can be guided 
into talking—not talking for talk- 
ing’s sake—but purposeful speak- 
ing concerning the problems of the 
student in other classes, at home, at 
church and in other places where he 
is an active participating member 
Not only does this “‘loosen his 
tongue in public’’ but it has certain 
definite learning advantages. He 
learns what it means to be a mem- 
ber of a democratic group. He 
learns that fellow students have 
problems similar to his and there 
arises a group feeling that a way 
can be found to solve any problem 
through cooperative discussion. 


Rapport is established that prob- 
ably will have lasting effect not 
only in English class but in every 
place and in every situation that the 
student finds himself. 

How do you get students to talk? 
For most of us it’s not a problem to 
get them to talk but how to get 
them to keep quiet. The teacher 
might well call on the most talka- 
tive student in the class first. Ask 
him or her to tell the class about 
the problem. Maybe we can all 
think together on it and offer a 
suggestion. 


Once the student “‘has the floor’ 
he should be allowed to complete 
his entire statement. When he has 
finished the teacher takes the lead 
by asking one of the students to 
offer a suggestion. Thus begins 
the group dynamics out of which 
democratic group action naturally 
comes. Students usually will have 
to be told only once that we must 
not interrupt while another is 
speaking. Nor will it be necessary 
to suggest that ‘Silent Mary”’ or 
“Bashful William’’ tell us what 
they are thinking about. These 
“withdrawing” students will, in 
several days, volunteer to speak up 
with some opinion or suggestion. 

If the teacher is to fulfill his ob- 
ligation of teaching the student 
English grammar as presented in 
the teaching unit of the school ad- 
ministration, then he had best move 
immediately from the oral commu- 
nication to that of writing. The 
week of establishing a feeling of 
group friendliness should be fol- 
lowed by a much longer period of 
getting the student to write his 
thoughts. Of course he will make 
errors. ‘Ihe chances are that the 
teacher will find examples of sen- 
tence fragments, misspelled words, 
disagreement of verb with subject 
and incorrect uses of pronouns. 
However, the student now has an 
idea, expressed in atrocious English 
grammar to be sure, but the idea 
is noOW On paper and needs not only 
the teacher's attention but respect. 

From this first bit of writing the 
teacher can plan several days of 
teaching the students some English 
fundamentals. Now there is an 
opportunity to teach functional 
grammar for the students sees that 
there is a way to write and to speak 
his ideas not only correctly but 
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more effectively. He can see why 
‘I seen him when he done it”’ can 
better be said “‘I saw him when he 
did it.” The teaching of “‘cold’”’ 
grammar now becomes purposeful: 
the student, as William H. Kilpat- 
rick says, “‘learns what he lives, 
learns each response as he sees it 
and feels it and accepts it to live by, 
and that he learns this response in 
the degree that he accepts tt.”’ 


Start with Paragraph 

It has been fairly well established 
that the best method of teaching 
students how to write is to start 
with the single paragraph. No 
time is wasted in teaching parts of 
speech, the structure of sentences 
and parsing of sentences as is so 
often done in the traditional meth- 
od. The student is led from his 
oral description of some experience 
or problem to a writing of the same 
event. He has the job of putting 
into written form that idea with 
but one caution; namely, that a 
paragraph consists of one idea and 
the development of that idea. He 
is told that paragraphs vary greatly 
in length but all sentences are com- 
plete within themselves. 

His paragraph will probably be 
very long at first and by discussing 
it with him individually, the es- 
sential features of unity and se- 
quence can be brought out. He 
should be shown that a paragraph 
is nothing more than a miniature 
essay and “‘embodies all that the 
author intends to say on the sub- 
ject. ‘The use of the proper sen- 
tence structure with all the func- 
tions of parts of speech therein, the 
proper sentence sequence and the 
building up of a single paragraph 
on one basic idea that will be so- 
cially approved are all necessary ex- 
periences in both effective speech 
and writing. The grammar is no 
longer ‘‘cold’’ but takes on real 
meaning when the student can see 
the proper relationship. It is there- 
fore essential that the student write 
—not write just as ‘busy work’’— 
but write to express his ideas and 
at the same time make use of the 
vehicle of the written word to com- 
municate his ideas to others. 

In the discussion and explanation 
given on the single paragraph, the 
associated learning—experiences of 
primary importance to the Prag- 
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Sharpen the wits by writing 


matist—of the function and proper 
relationship of parts of speech and 
sentence structure can be brought 
in easily. If the situation warrants 
it, that is, if the same type of dif- 
ficulties seem to be present in many 
of the papers of the class, time can 
be spent to advantage on such 
things as the conjugation of a verb 
in all its tenses and moods. How- 
ever, the direct relationship of each 
student’s paragraph to the proper 
tense of the verb must be clearly 
shown. And here is an excellent 
place to make use of the textbook. 
Modern English grammar text- 
books are so arranged that there is 
one section labeled as the ‘‘Hand- 
book.’” The student is taught not 
only the use of the Handbook but 
opportunity is usually presented to 
teach the use of the table of con- 
tents, the format of the book, cross 
references and the index. Pragma- 
tists have been accused of failing 
to use textbooks in the so-called 
“Progressive School.’’ This is cer- 
tainly not true in the teaching of 
English by the scientific method 
for the text offers a quick and ready 
reference to the student. However, 
the text is used when the student 
can see some relationship to his 
own writing. It is believed that he 
gets far more out of looking up 
how to form the future perfect 
tense of a verb he wants to use than 
having him conjugate the ten 
troublesome verbs on page 115 in 
all of the perfect tenses for home- 
work tonight. 





The strongest motivation for 
the improvement of writing one 
paragraph or many is the desire on 
the part of the writer to say some- 
thing not only accurately but ef- 
fectively; to put across his idea 
without misunderstanding on the 
part of the reader. So by using the 
single paragraph the teacher capi- 
talizes on this motivating influence 
to expand his writing from the 
simple narrative of an experience to 
that of a theme, opinion or point 
of view. 

Since writing abilitv grows only 
through writing that is purposeful, 
the student should be encouraged 
to use his experiences of the English 
class in all circumstances outside 
that class. He should develop his 
abilities in communication, oral 
and written, especially in other sub- 
ject fields at school as well in clubs, 
at home, at church, on the play- 
ground and even in casual conversa- 
tion. 

There should be much concomi- 
tant learning taking place during 
the process of teaching the writing 
of themes. Mention has been made 
of socially approved language. 
Practice in writing should natural- 
ly lead to letter writing, writing 
for the school paper, and of course 
writing in all his other classes in 
school. The skillful teacher will 
help the student to understand that 
as he writes he is ‘‘organizing his 
experiences and looking into it for 
meaning and that it is the meaning 
in the ordinary daily event rather 
than the unusualness of an event 
which makes for interest."" Thus 
writing is a great aid in attaining 
self-revelation. As he writes, the 
student will feel the responsibility 
for clarity as well as expressing his 
opinion honestly. 

Finally, good writing should 
never be done just to please the 
teacher; good writing is an honest 
exchange of emotions, experiences, 
opinions and points of view. The 
teacher will be pleased immeas- 
urably if the student learns to use 
his grammar as a living part of his 
writing and his speaking. The 
teacher who recognizes his big re- 
sponsibility in teaching language as 
a vital vehicle for the exchange of 
knowledge is one who accepts se- 
riously the importance of teaching 
the basic skills of communication. 











Let’s Not Abandon Our War Babies 


Keynote Address presented at 
Annual Convention of the Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association, 
October 27, 1954, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago our 

nation was plunged into a 
devastating depression. The de- 
pression of the 1930's was psy- 
chological as well as economic. It 
took a foreign foe and a world war 
to re-awaken the American people. 
Our renewed virility won a war 
and expressed itself in increased 
productivity, a higher standard of 
living and a higher birthrate. To- 
day, however, there are signs that 
a depression disease—defeatism— 
is again creeping through social 
wounds into the psychology of 
our people. This disease is most 
likely to appear in those of us who 
were adults in the 1930's, but its 
victims would include the war and 
post-war babies who were born in 
the 1940's. 


Communists and fellow travel- 
lers capitalize on _ these social 
wounds and stimulate the growth 
of defeatism. They encourage the 
fear, prejudice and psychological 
decay that weakens the institutions 
that are the foundation of our 
American way of life. 


The World War II recovery 
problems of many nations required 
rebuilding demolished homes, fac- 
tories and churches. It also in- 
volved re-establishing shattered 
economies. As a nation we have 
spent billions of dollars aiding 
those countries whom we hope will 
stand with us in the war between 
democracy and communism. 


We sometimes forget that we 
have a World War II recovery 
problem here at home. This is the 
problem of providing an adequate 
education for the millions of chil- 
dren who were born as a result of 
our war-inspired virility. The dol- 
lars we have sent abroad will have 
been spent in vain if we are un- 
willing to spend additional dollars 
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on our own children. If we short 
change them on their education 
they will become susceptible to de- 
featism. They will be disillusion- 
ed, discouraged and soft when they 
replace us, who as American citi- 
cens are the hard core of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Why are added dollars needed 
for education? The high birthrate 
of the 1940's means that we need 
more schoolrooms and more teach- 
ers. The reduced value of the dol- 
lar means more dollars to pay our 
teachers adequate salaries. 

We have a start on our World 
War II recovery job here at home. 
Many new school buildings have 
been built in Virginia as well as 
throughout our nation. However, 
what we have done is not enough. 
Many of our war babies are getting 
only half day schooling because we 
do not have enough buildings to 
house them. 


Not Enough 


Belatedly, we have recognized 
that higher costs of living must be 
paid by teachers as well as brick- 
layers. We have raised teachers’ 
salaries. However, once again what 
we have done is not enough. Many 
of our children are in oversized 
classes because we do not have 


enough teachers. Many receive 
their instruction from_ teachers 
with sub-standard qualifications 


because properly prepared teachers 
have taken jobs that pay more 
money. Because the number of 
young people preparing to be teach- 
ers is so far below the number 
needed, our war and post-war 
babies can look forward to even 
weaker instructional staffs. 

We live in an age of salesman- 
ship. Automobile makers have 
large advertising staffs and spend 
millions on television, radio and 
multicolored advertisements to 
persuade you that your 1952 model 
should be ‘‘turned in’”’ on a 1955 
model. What is the result? Our 


nation spends 5 % of its income on 
automobiles. 

Millions are spent to advertise 
other products. What is the result? 
Our nation spends 2% of its in- 
come on cigarettes and tobacco. Our 
nation spends 3% of its income on 
alcoholic beverages. 

Advertising the values of public 
schools is a responsibility of you 
and me—who are School Board 
Members. What is the result of 
our salesmanship, or lack of it? 
Our nation spends 2!4 % of its 
income on public schools. 

How many of us can raise our 
hands and say “‘Our Board hires a 
person who makes effective use of 
press, radio and television in telling 
the citizens of our community 
what is being done in our schools”? 

How many of us can raise our 
hands to say “I spent at least 15 
hours last month—just one-half 
hour a day—telling organizations 
or individuals about the school 
program in my county or city’’? 

One of our most widely circu 
lated magazines featured schools 
in its October issue. The leading 
article had the attractive title ‘‘Let’s 
Attack the Problems— Not the 
Schools.’’ Eight inches of space 
were devoted to the two major 
problems of our public schools, 
i.e., our need for more teachers and 
more schoolrooms, Fifty inches of 
space were devoted to the problems 
of teaching children with differing 
levels of ability, such as: how to 
group them in classes. 

The discussion of problems of 
teaching children of different abili 
ty levels was interesting to me. It 
was very much like the discussions 
[ hear among the agricultural 
scientists with whom I work. They 
theorize on possible solutions as 
means of developing a plan of col- 
lecting data that will provide an 
objective answer to the problem. 
Then they undertake research. Ob- 
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viously, the problems discussed at 
such length in the national maga- 
zine are problems on which more 
research is needed. 


There are problems that can be 
solved by agricultural research, by 
medical research, by mechanical re- 
search and by educational research. 
Such research should be pursued 
with diligence. 


We must remember, however, 
that the automobile advertisement 
doesn’t disclose the discussions 
among the company’s research en- 
zineers on how the brakes might 
be altered so as to stop the car in 
18 feet instead of 20. Knowing 
the pros and cons of various theo- 
ries of medical scientists regarding 
the cause and cure of cancer would 
shatter the confidence which a vic- 
tim of cancer has in the medical 
profession. 

The apparently well intentioned 
publication of a similar technical 
liscussion regarding an education- 
al problem on which more research 
is needed, unnecessarily undermines 
the confidence of parents in our 
teachers and in our schools. The 
improvement in education that will 
be achieved when we know how to 
develop better groupings of our 
children will be of little avail if the 
children are on half day sessions 
and are taught by teachers with 
sub-standard qualifications. Direc- 
ting attention away from major 
problems to minor ones leads to so- 
cial wounds and to defeatism. 


A problem that looms very large 
today is the problem of integration. 
lt is not a problem that can be 
solved by research. However, as- 
sembling the facts pertinent to each 
local situation will reduce the dif- 
ficulty of arriving at a sound so- 
lution. 


Integration has already opened 
social wounds. Defeatism is creep- 
ing in. Attention of the public 
and the time of School Board 
Members has been diverted from 
our major problems: schoolrooms 
and teachers. Our job as School 
Board Members is a big one, but 
we must find ways of solving the 
integration problem and, at the 
same time, step up our effort to 
provide enough schoolrooms and 
properly trained teachers. 


If we have a sincere interest in. 
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adequate education for our war 
and post-war babies, moderation 
must be the theme of our approach 
to integration. We must seek to 
heal rather than enlarge the social 
wounds that now exist. We must 
not let integration, or any other 
problem, so divide our communi- 
ties that they become unwilling to 
provide enough schoolrooms and 
adequately paid, well trained 
teachers. 

A variety of solutions to the in- 
tegration problem will be the out- 
come of calm judgment applied to 
each local community situation. 
Handling this problem so that we 
will emerge with a public school 
system stronger in 1960 than it is 
today will require many days of 
unselfish service, aggressive leader- 
ship, lots of common sense and 
Divine guidance. 

Each of us cannot help but won- 
der as we face these problems, 
‘“‘why should it be I who must 
serve on a School Board?’’ Boards 
in years past were not forced with 
such rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments, or such an extreme short- 
age of teachers. By 1960, or at 
least by 1965, there will be enough 
classrooms so that future Boards 
will not be faced with the prob- 
lems we have today. 

We really don’t have time to 
concern ourselves with why we 
were chosen. The fact is that we 
are members of School Boards and 


we have a very big and very im- 
portant job to do. Aside from the 
welfare of our children and of our 
nation there is another reason that 
makes it imperative that we meet 
this challenge successfully. 


As our society has developed 
better transportation, better com- 
munication and greater urbaniza- 
tion many public functions have 
been shifted from the local to the 
State and to the Federal level. To- 
day public education is the largest 
function of local government. This 
is where this function should re- 
main. Those of us who are respon- 
sible for local school policies are 
close to the people. The people 
want education for their children 
and hold us responsible. 


If we, whom they have chosen, 
fail to meet the problems, the peo- 
ple will seek someone who can. 
They will turn to State, or even 
Federal government. This would 
be most unfortunate—democracy 
is weakened when the policymak- 
ing function is changed from local 
to centralized governmental units. 

We must meet the challenge. 
We must find solutions for inte- 
gration and other problems that 
divide our communities, and at 
the same time make more rapid 
progress in providing more facili- 
ties and attracting more well quali- 
fied young people to the teaching 


profession. Success depends upon 
aggressive leadership and upon 
salesmanship. 


All of us need to increase our 
effort and sharpen our skill in sell- 
ing the people in our communities 
on larger investments in our pub- 
lic schools. Our presentation of 
the need for more buildings and 
for better working conditions and 
higher salaries for teachers must be 
more persuasive. We must provide 
satisfactory solutions for integra- 
tion, and other problems that are 
the basis for objections. We must 
make an education for war babies 
seem more important than liquor, 
cigarettes or the 1955 model auto- 
mobile. 

It is we who have been chosen 
for this task. While it is not an 
easy one, I’m sure none of us will 
walk away from it and abandon 
our children, our nation’s most 
valuable asset. 
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T WAS the week before the 
l opening of school in September. 
Jean Ferguson was the new fourth- 
grade teacher at Hawthorne School. 
Margaret Sharer, the third-grade 
teacher, was telling Miss Ferguson 
about the children who would soon 
be in her care. 

“Next on the list is Susan Blake 
—eight years old. Susan is really 
a comfortable child,’’ Miss Sharer 
commented. 

‘“‘Comfortable?’’ asked Miss Fer- 
guson. 

“Yes. She has such a quiet, sure 
confidence in herself, in her sur- 
roundings, and in other people. She 
seems to feel secure.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t know 
Susan, but you make her sound 
rather smug. Everything won't 
always come her way. What will 
happen when she finds out what 
the world is really like?’ 

“That's just the point. Every- 
thing doesn’t always come her way. 





About the author 

Miss Kawin is director of the 
University of Chicago Parent Ed- 
ucation Project. A psychologist 
specializing in child development 
and guidance, she is a Fellow of 
the American Psychological As- 
sociation, the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, and the 
Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, Miss Kawin is author 
of the books, The Wise Choice 
of Toys and Children of Pre- 
School Age, as well as many ar- 
ticles for educational and psycho- 
logical journals. 
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A Psychologist Points Out Some 
Basic Requirements for a Healthy Personality 


They Don’t Just Grow 


By ETHEL KAWIN 


(Illustrations by Graphics Institute ) 


She isn’t always chosen first by the 
children, nor by her teachers. And 
they don’t always play the games 
she wants to play. She finds arith- 
metic quite hard at times. Lots of 
things she tries to do don't turn 
out successfully. But this doesn’t 
stop her from trying again. And 
it doesn’t discourage her from try- 
ing other things. She gets angry. 
Sometimes people get angry at her. 
I’ve seen her frightened. I've seen 
her sad. I’ve seen her disappointed.” 

“And still you say she’s com- 
fortable?’’ 

“Yes, Yes, I do. Perhaps the 
whole thing is that she isn’t afraid 
to be afraid, when there’s real dan- 
ger. She’s not afraid to show anger 
when a situation calls for anger. 
She isn’t afraid to take a chance on 
being disappointed if her plans go 
wrong. She meets hostility on the 
part of a classmate with a certain 
amount of—well, almost com- 
posure. As a matter of fact, she 
actually seems, somehow, to have 
a very good understanding of what 
the world is like. She’s learning to 
take things in stride. She seems 
to know—and really feel it—that 
when she gets thrown off balance 
she is capable of regaining her foot- 
ing.” 

“Do you mean to say that an 
eight-year-old child has figured all 
all this out?”’ 

“In a way, yes. Not in words, 
of course. I’m sure Susan couldn't 
say all these things. She’s been 
helped to learn them, but I’m sure 
the help didn’t come in the form 
of words. Not words alone, any- 
how. 

“T live next door to Susan,” 
Miss Sharer continued. ‘‘Her par- 


ents, Mary and David Blake, 
moved into our neighborhood the 
year Susan was born. They have 
three children now. Susan is eight. 
David is six, and Ann is three. 

“What about the other two? 
Are they model children?” 

“Depends on what you think of 
as ‘model.’ They fight with each 
other sometimes. ‘They get hurt, 
and they cry. They get dirty, 
tired, cross at times. But yes— 
yes, indeed—they do show that 
same busy, friendly, cooperative at- 
titude most of the time, just as 
Susan does. I would say they are 
growing in pretty healthy fashion 
—physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally, socially.”’ 


Miracle Parents? 


“And I would say that you've 
given me a very thorough answer 


to my question — what do you 
mean by comfortable?’ Miss Fer- 
guson commented thoughtfully. 


‘Now, what is the process?’ How 
do children develop healthy person- 
alities? What makes a child feel 
secure? ‘[here must be basic neces- 
sities that Susan gets from her par- 
ents—something more than just 
food and shelter and training in 
obedience. Do we really know 
what these essentials are—in the 
way we know the essentials that 
make for healthy physical grow- 
ing? I'd certainly like to meet 
Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course. You'll want 
to meet all your fourth-grade par- 
ents,’’ Miss Sharer responded. ‘‘It’s 
just that I have had the opportu- 
nity to learn especially from Mary 
and David Blake, Susan’s parents, 
because I’ve lived next door to them 
for so long. They are two really 
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human individuals! They seem to 
know that error is a part of life, 
and they are not afraid of making 
mistakes, or of admitting their mis- 
takes. This gives their children 
the reassurance that perfection is 
not really expected of human be- 
ings; nor is it a price they must pay 
to be approved, accepted, and 
loved. [he Blakes do not need to 
demand too much from their chil- 
dren in order to prove to others 
what fine children they have, and 
therefore what good parents they 
are. 

‘Another thing I admire about 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake is their warm 
appreciation of real effort. They 
freely give praise when praise is due, 
but they don’t overuse it just to get 
their children to do what they want 
them to do. 

‘These are no miracle parents, 
but one can’t help being aware of 
the wholesome basic attitudes in 
this family. It’s made me re-ex- 
amine my own motive and atti- 
tudes. Since knowing the Blakes, 
I have realized more fully the 
meaning of the essentials for the 
growth of healthy personalities. 
Yes, Jean, a good deal is known 
about these essentials—enough to 
help us all in our own efforts to 
feel secure and adequate and to help 
our children feel that way.” 
Feelings of Security 

In describing Susan, this ‘‘com- 
fortable’’ child, Miss Sharer said: 
‘‘She seems to feel secure.”” What 
did she mean by security in this 
sense? Feelings of security are often 
defined as. feelings of “‘belonging- 
ness."’ A secure person feels that 
he is accepted by others—that he 
‘belongs.’ He feels that others 





A warm, friendly emotional climate 
in the classroom. 
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accept him as a person, as one who 
has something to contribute to life. 
A secure person feels respected by 
others, and he has a feeling of self- 
respect. 

Feeling secure is probably the 
most basic requirement for the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality. 
Just as food is needed for physical 
health and growth, so a feeling of 
inner security is essential for emo- 
tional and social growth—for 
mental health. 





This article and illustrations are 
taken from Topic I, ‘Feelings of Se- 
curity’and Adequacy,’ of the second 
experimental edition of Parenthood in 
a Free Nation by Ethel Kawin, copy- 
right 1954 and published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Parent Education 
Project. This project was set up with 
a grant from The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation established by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The purpose is to develop ma- 
terials and methods of presentation 
which will help parents to acquire the 
knowledge and attain the understanding 
which they need to bring up children 
who will be mature, responsible citi- 
zens, able to function in and maintain 
a free, democratic society. 

The booklet contains readings for a 
Basic Course designed for use and eval- 
uation by approximately 100 experi- 
mental study-discussion groups in the 
United States and Canada during the 
fall of 1954. Many of these groups are 
sponsored by public schools* who sup- 
ply leaders from their staffs. 

The course booklet is not available 
for general distribution at the present 
time. However, present plans are to 
make this Basic Course available in the 
spring of 1955 to all interested groups 
for which trained leadership—either 
professional or lay— is available. 

Requests from readers for more in- 
formation about this project and read- 
ing references may be forwarded to Miss 
Kawin, Director, Parent Education 
Proiect, the University of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 











A person who feels secure is sure 
that he has a certain position and 
certain rights just because of who 
he is, without regard to what he 
ts or what he can do. He feels free 
to act without fear or uncertainty 
in dealing with other people. He 
has a sense of occupying an un- 
threatened place in the world he 
livesin. Ina good family environ- 
ment, each member of the family 
feels accepted by the others, Each 
has certain rights and privileges just 
because he is a member of that fam- 
ily. Each also has certain responsi- 
bilities to the others, just because 
of who he is—because he ‘‘belongs’’ 
to that family. 





Belongingness is a two-way process. 


In a similar way, each citizen 
in a democratic society has a cer- 
tain standing and certain rights 
just because he is a member of that 
society. He has, for example, free- 
dom to act, within the structure 
and limits of laws which he helps 
to frame. 

Having a feeling of inner securi- 
ty in this psychological sense does 
not mean that each person is free 
or feels free from all physical dan- 
gers, Or from changes in environ- 
ment which may threaten his 
physical or economic security. But 
he feels able to meet such threats 
coming from the world around him 
because he has this inner psycho- 
logical security. Otherwise an in- 
dividual might seek security at the 
price of growth and freedom. For 
growth and development, certain 
risks must be taken. Efforts to gain 
a static ‘‘security’’ against the prob- 
lems and worries of life——based 
upon resistance to change—may 
prevent growth and progress. 

These attitudes and feelings are 
characteristics of maturity. ‘They 
are learned—or not learned—from 
the experience each of us undergoes 
from the day he is born. The first 
experience we have—as helpless in- 
fants—is with security. An indi- 
vidual gets his fundamental secur- 
ity from the parents to whom he is 
born—to whom he belongs. It is 
natural for the new-born infant to 
begin to acquire this feeling of se- 
curity, of being loved. 

The foundations for feeling se- 
cure are laid down by the members 
of the child’s household, but the 
circles to which he needs to “‘be- 
long’ steadily widen. Going to 
school for the first time represents 
a critically important adjustment 
for every child. Ina sense, starting 
to school is to the child his first 
step into that wider community 
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LIVING LITERATURE 


by DR. LETITIA RAUBICHECK 


| Apdo teacher longs to give her 
students some talisman which 
will protect them against “‘the 
slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.’’ Such a charm is a love 
of the beauty of our language as 
found in its poetry. 


To engender in our students a 
knowledge of and love for poetry, 
it is necessary to involve them in 
the creative—or at least the recre- 
ative-process. The success of “‘Sun- 
day painting”’ as a means of spread- 
ing the love of the graphic arts may 
be considered as a guide to our 
thinking. 

Choral speaking is one way of 
securing wide participation of a 
class in the appreciation of poetry 
through intensive study of both 
phases of oral interpretation— 
namely, gaining a vivid impression 
of the poet’s whole thought, and 
sharing that thought fully with an 
audience. 

Each of these phases requires 
both direct teaching and wide ap- 
plication in functional situations 
which appeal to the students as 
important. 

One technique for gaining an ac- 
curate and vivid understanding of 
what is said and what is implied 
in the poem, may be called ‘“T'wen- 
ty Questions.”’ 

Who is the speaker? Age, sex, 
nationality, class of society, ap- 
pearance including costume, tem- 
perament, mood, relation to the 
story. 

To Whom Does He Speak? One 
or many? Or is the poem a rev- 
erie? What is the relation of the 
speaker to his audience? Friendly 
or hostile? Younger or older? 

What is the Story? Where does 
it begin? What is the climax? 
What is the end? 

What is the Theme? What was 
the poet’s purpose in writing the 
poem—to call men to battle? to 
prove that only the Golden Rule 
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is worthy of man? to suggest that 
Nature is impervious to the fate of 


2 


man! 


What is the mood of the Poem? 
gay, said, angry, reflective? 

Each of these questions has a di- 
rect bearing on the sharing or oral 
phase of our interpretation. For 
example, if a poem is obviously 
supposed to be spoken by a woman 
(as is ‘‘Barter’’ for example), then 
the tone quality must suggest a ma- 
ture woman. 

If the climax of the poem is to 
be ‘‘and there was my Roland/ to 
bear the whole weight/ of the news 
which alone/ could save Aix from 
its fate/’’, then that part of the 
poem must be read so as to achieve 
that effect. 

If the theme of the poem is 
‘They are slaves who dare not be/ 
In the right with two or three,” 
then the reading of those lines must 
be the most impressive part of the 
poem. 

These emphases may be achieved 
in choral speaking by assigning 
special voices to the important ef- 
fects or by adding voices so that, 
for example, only at the climax 
does the whole choir speak to- 
gether. 

Choral speaking has _ several 
other virtues. It enables students 
of a wide range of abilities to par- 
ticipate in ways which individual 
reading might not make possible. 
Thus the inhibited or diffident or 
non-gifted student may take an in- 
conspicuous part in the whole—re- 
citing the refrain, while the gifted 
and poised may have solo lines or 
more important passages to inter- 
pret. Each student, however, has 
the aesthetic pleasure of being a 
part of something beautiful. By 
means of reading committees, many 
students are led to read poetry and 
learn to love it. Motivated rehears- 
als reduce the threat of memoriza- 
tion which is the curse of teaching 
poetry. Use of student critics and 





At the request of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents 
who heard Dr. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Director of Speech Im- 
provement, New York City 
Schools, speak at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Speech 
and Drama Association, we share 
with you a summary of her ad- 
dress on “Living Literature.” 





an experimental attitude towards 
voice division and the dynamics of 
expression will make students 
aware of the relation between 
sound and sense. This in turn will 
lead to an awareness of the rela- 
tion between good voice quality, 
crisp articulation and an accepted 
pronunciation on the one hand and 
effective sharing of the meaning, 
on the other. 

Teachers are cautioned not to 
teach everything as though it were 
Shakespeare. Some slighter poems 
are meant to be enjoyed once and 
then relinquished. It is important 
that teachers trained in both the 
techniques of gaining impression 
and those skilled in developing ex- 
pression should combine their gifts 
so that students have the double 
benefit of dual service. 

Finally, there is no possibility of 
teaching children to love and in- 
terpret literature unless the teacher 
loves it and can interpret it orally. 





Williamsburg Publications 

They Gave Us Freedom and The 
City That Turned Back Time are two 
interesting books on Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, written by Parke Rouse, 
Jr. The first shows the American 
struggle for life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness as seen in portraits, 
sculptures, historical painting and doc- 
uments of the period 1761-1789. The 
latter book marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the commencement of the 
restoration of this colonial capital and 
tells the story of meetings between 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and the late 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin which resulted 
in the decision to rescue Williamsburg 
from decay; it portrays in photographs 
and text the subsequent development 
of one of the most exciting and ambi- 
tious educational endeavors ever at- 
tempted. Both books are available 
from Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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SCHOOL 


BOARD . 
In Action! 


A New 16 mm Color Film 


by EMILY JONES 


Executive Secretary 
Educational Film Library Association 
New York City, New York 


we HE film makes me prouder 
than ever to be a school 
trustee,’ said a school board mem- 
ber after viewing February's world 
premier of SCHOOL BOARD IN 
ACTION at Atlantic City. ‘Every 
school board member should see it 
and it also carries a real challange 
to all educators and lay citizens in- 
terested in better schools.”’ 
Comments like this came from 
many of the two thousand school 
board members and six thousand 
administrators at the NSBA and 
AASA showing at Atlantic City. 
The National School Boards Asso- 
ciation had produced the film for 
these reasons: 

To inspire and guide school 
board members in the perform- 
ance of their responsibilities. 

To acquaint the general pub- 
lic with the problems of the 








school board and to open ave- 

ues of cooperation. 

SCHOOL BOARD IN AC- 
TION takes place in the town of 
Welford, a middle-sized communi- 
ty with problems and points of 
view common to many others. The 
School Board holds an open ses- 
sion, at which citizen groups ex- 
press their opinions on the selec- 
tion of textbooks. In this and later 
sessions members of the board, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and the 
public take part in the discussion. 
The Board also deals with ques- 
tions of school policy, teacher 
salaries, and new school buildings. 
A new Board member finds out the 
complexities and responsibilities of 
the job he has undertaken. The 
members of the Board vary greatly 
in opinions and attitudes, but they 
are all working with the teachers, 





CITIZENS 
EXPRESS VIEWS 
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EVERYBODY 
SHOULD SEE 


parents, and citizens of the com 
munity to provide the best pos- 
sible education for the children of 
Welford. 

The film, made with the coop 
eration of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is distributed in both 
the United States and Canada. 

In Virginia, this film is avail- 
able on loan from the Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State De- 
partment of Education, 20 North 
Ninth Street. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


Prints of the 27-minute film, in 
either black and white or color 
may also be rented from many state 
university film centers or local film 
libraries; or may be purchased from 
the National School Boards Asso 
ciation, 450 East Ohio Street, Chi 
cago I1, Illinois. Sales price is 
$150 for color or $75 for the black 
and white print. Rental requests 
may also be sent to the NSBA, and 
will be forwarded to the nearest 
rental source. Preview prints are 
available for prospective purchasers 

School board members, school 
administrators, teachers, women’s 
clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
local government officials, civic and 
community organizations, service 
clubs and chambers of commerce, 
college and high school students— 
every civic-minded citizen in your 
community should see SCHOOI 
BOARD IN ACTION. 
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Two Booklets Face School 
Finance Problem 


How to finance public education 
between now and 1965 and how the 
layman can help on this problem is 
the subject of two booklets released 
by the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. 

“Financing Public Education in the 
Decade Ahead” is the product of the 
Commission’s public education finance 
committee, headed by Beardsley Ruml, 
author of the pay-as-you-go income 
tax plan. Early in the document, it is 
pointed out that by 1965 the U. S. 
productivity should have reached an 
estimated $525 billion and so “the 
financing problem is a problem of poli- 
cy, not of resources.” The report 
states, “The problem is to select the 
best basis on which to make a small 
portion of the increased national pro- 
duction and income available for edu- 
cation.” 

Population estimates in the booklet 
indicate that by 1965 the total popula- 
tion in the United States may be ex- 
pected to reach 190 million. Children 
of school age may be expected to 
reach 48 million, an increase of 12 
million over this year or 25 per cent. 
By age brackets there will be a wide 
variation in this increase; for example, 
the group from 5 to 7 years may go 
up only 4 per cent while the high 
school age group (14 to 17) will go up 
58 per cent. 

The implications of these estimates 
and the resulting problems population 
growth and rise in expenditures will 
create in every state and community 
are gone into in the companion piece, 
“How Do We Pay For Our Schools?” 


This publication, one of a series of 
working guides of the Commission, is 
a guidebook for the citizen working 
with school authorities to cope with 
enrollment waves and resultant high 
cost of education. The booklet shows 
the relationship of education costs to 
other public service costs, where the 
school dollar goes, how much money 
is needed, where the money comes 
from, and how the reader can apply 
this information to solve financial 
problems in his community and state. 

Copies of both booklets are available 
from the Commission at 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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FACTS CONCERNING SCHOOL FINANCE IN VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA A RELATIVELY 
WEALTHY STATE 


The following table, which has been 
taken from the August, 1954, issue of 
“Survey of Current Business,” U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics, Washington, D. 
C., shows that during 1953 Virginia 
was next to the wealthiest southern 
State according to income payments to 


STATE PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL SCHOOL COST 
SMALL IN VIRGINIA 


From a NEA bulletin, published 
November, 1954, page 20, we find 
that during 1954-55, Virginia put up 
out of State Funds a smaller percentage 
of the total cost of education than any 


southeastern State: 


individuals: 


State Amount Rank State Percentage Rank 
Florida $1,368 1 South Carolina 74.4 1 
Virginia 1,361 2 Alabama 73.7 2 
West Virginia 1,257 3 Georgia 73.3 3 
Louisiana 1,249 4 North Carolina 72.2 4 
Tennessee 1,186 5 Louisiana 67.7 5 
Georgia 1,184 6 West Virginia 62.3 6 
Kentucky 1,167 7 Tennessee 59.1 7 
North Carolina 1,097 8 Mississippi $6.2 S 
South Carolina 1,095 Y) Florida St 9 
Alabama 1,043 10 Arkansas 49.8 10 
Arkansas 939 11 Kentucky 41.1 11 
Mississippi 834 12 Virginia 32.1 12 


WIDE VARIANCES IN STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL COST 


During 1953-54 the total cost of education per pupil in Average Daily At- 
tendance in Virginia, exclusive of debt service and capital outlay, ranged from 
$102.17 in Buchanan County to $316.05 in Arlington County. Thus, Arlington 
County was expending more than three times as much per child as was Buchanan 
County. Among the cities the range was from $115.42 in Buena Vista to $281.79 
in Williamsburg. The average for the counties was $163.50, whereas the average 
for the cities was $210.36. The average for the United States was $250.62, the 
average for Virginia being $177.24. Only one county and three cities in Virginia 
during 1953-54 attained the national average expenditure of $250.62. 


PER CAPITA (OPERATION) 


1947-48 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Virginia (av) $119.42(a) $144.40 (b) $153.63 (h) $170.98 (i) $177.24(k) 
Rank (40) (41) (41) (41) (39) 
U. S. (av) $178.71(a) $206.20 (b) $217.45 (g) $235.48 (i) $250.62(j) 


TEACHER’S SALARIES 


While teachers’ salaries in Virginia have increased considerably during the last 
several years, the following table shows that our relative position has remained 
practically the same. These figures include salaries of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. 

1941-42 1945-46 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Virginia (av) $1054(c) $1615(c) $2304(f) $2461(e) $2596(h) $2901(i) $3045(k) 

Rank (33) (34) (37) (35) (36) (37) (35) 
U. S. (av) $1223(c) $1795(c) $2980(d) $3097(e) $3365(g) $3554(i) $3741(j) 

During 1953-54 there was a range among the counties in average elementary 
teachers’ salaries from $1937 in King and Queen County to $4105 in Arlington 
County. There was a range among the cities from $2630 in Buena Vista to $4346 
in Alexandria. The range among the counties in average high school teachers’ 
salaries was from $1985 in King and Queen County to $4361 in Arlington Coun- 
ty. There was a range among the cities from $2813 in Clifton Forge to $4753 in 
Alexandria. 
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SALARY FACTS 


Virginia’s average teacher’s salary for 1953-54 was $2970; however, in only 
three counties: Arlington, Fairfax and Albemarle, was the average elementary 
salary as high as $2970, and in only the following counties was the average high 


school salary as great as $2970. 
Albemarle Norfolk 
Arlington Fairfax 


Chesterfield 
Princess Anne 


Warren 
Roanoke 


Below are analyses of the salary schedules for 1954-55 in the States surround- 


ing Virginia. 


STATE-WIDE SALARY SCHEDULES 


MINIMUM 
STATE SALARY 
West Virginia $2340 
North Carolina 2430 
Maryland 2500 
Virginia 2100 


Facts Concerning the Minimum 

1. Only 21 of Virginia’s 98 counties 
are up to West Virginia’s minimum 
of $2340. 

2. Only 11 of Virginia’s 98 counties 


~ 


are up to North Carolina’s mini- 
mum of $2430. 

3. Only 11 of Virginia’s 98 counties 
are up to Maryland’s minimum of 
$2500. 


Distribution of State Funds— 


MAXIMUM 
INCREMENTS SALARY 
13 @ $54 $3042 
11 @ $63-$108 3420 
18 @ $100 4300 
12 @ $100 2800 


Facts Concerning the Maximum 

1. 38 of Virginia’s 98 counties are 
not up to the $3042 maximum of 
West Virginia. 

2. 87 of Virginia’s 98 counties are 
not up to North Carolina’s maxi- 
mum of $3420. 

3. Only 2 counties and 2 cities in 

to Maryland’s 

maximum of $4300. 


Virginia are up 


Variances in Wealth and Effort 


An analysis released by the Virginia 
Education Association based on a study 
of the State Department of Education 
shows almost incredible variances in 
wealth and effort among the counties 
and cities of the State to support pub- 
lic education. 

Arlington has nearly 6 times the 
true wealth taxable for school pur- 
poses behind each child as Buchanan 
County. The wealth per child for Ar- 
lington is $29,734, for Buchanan 
County. $5,083. The average for all 
the counties is $12,116. The cities 
have nearly twice as much wealth per 
child as the counties. Average wealth 
per child in the cities is $22,425. 

Because of its relatively great 
wealth, Arlington with a true tax rate 
of 79 cents per $100 raises $234 per 
child, whereas, Grayson because of 
its relative lack of wealth with the 
same tax rate as Arlington raises only 
$66 per child. 

The 5 counties shown to exert the 
greatest effort to support public edu- 
cation are Alleghany, Appomattox, 
Fairfax, Powhatan, and Prince George. 
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The 6 counties exerting the least effort 
are Frederick, Highland, King and 
Queen, Loudoun, Warren, and Wash- 
ington. If Washington County were 
exerting as much effort as Wythe 
County, both of which have about the 
same wealth per child, Washington 
County would have approximately an 
additional $220,000 to invest annually 
in public education. 

The Virginia Education Association 
has long contended that a high per- 
centage of State funds should be dis- 
tributed in relation to local effort and 
ability. Such a system would encour- 
age greater effort by those counties 
and cities which are dragging their 
feet. However, only around 20% of 
all State school funds are distributed 
with relation to ability and effort. 

To qualify for these funds a true 
rate of only $.45 is required. This is 
much behind the State average for the 
counties of $.63. Alleghany county has 
a true rate, for example, of $1.59. 

As a matter of fact during 1953-54 
only 11 counties and 3 cities had a rate 
of $.45 or less. The highest rates among 


the counties were Alleghany $1.59, 
Fairfax $1.09, Prince George $.99, 
Powhatan $.97, and Appomattox $.94. 
Among the cities the highest rates were 
Williamsburg $1.10, Martinsville $1.00, 
Falls Church $.89, Petersburg $.88, and 
South Norfolk $.84. The lowest rates 
among the counties were King and 
Queen $.42, Wsahington $.42, Lou- 
doun $.41, Frederick $.40, Highland 
$.40, and Warren $.34. The lowest 
rates among the cities were Waynesboro 
$.46, Winchester $.46, Charlottesville 
$.42, Staunton $.40, and Virginia 
Beach $.26. 

If the $ .45 minimum rate for parti- 
cipation in certain State school funds 
should be appreciatively raised and the 
percentage of State funds distributed 
with reference to effort increased (1) 
State money would go further and (2) 
the burden of taxation would be more 
equitably borne among the counties 
and cities of the State. 





The Tinkling Spring: 
Headwater of Freedom 


Recently off the press, The Tinkling 
Spring: Headwater of Freedom is the re- 
sult of research that turned up forgotten 
facts and old documents of American 
While pri 
marily a church history and a history of 


pioneers two centuries ago. 


the spread of Presbyterianism, it contains 
an enormous amount of secular, political 
and military history especially of the early 
days in the valley of Virginia. It is a 
thorough and carefully documented piece 
of research and contains valuable bibliogra- 
phical and genealogical references, includ- 
ing the mention of about 500 families 
and more than three thousand individuals 
A competent historian has declared it to 
be ‘‘the first adequately documented history 
of the Valley of Virginia prior to 1755.” 

With increased emphasis upon Virginia 
history, teachers will find this readable 
volume of interest for reference purposes. 

Written by Dr. Howard McKnight 
Wilson, pastor of the Tinkling Spring 
Presbyterian Church. it is a lucid story of 
the Scots from Ireland who settled the 
“back parts of Virginia’, whose homes, 
churches, schools, and orderly government 
became the backbone of fortitude that pro 
duced the Christian democracy that we 
call free America. In producing the book, 
the Study Committee was headed by S 
Gordon Stewart, Director of Instruction 
for the Augusta County Schools. 

This book is published by The Tinkling 
Spring Publication Committee, Fishers- 
ville, Virginia. The well bound volume 
of 600 pages, fully indexed and illustrated, 
retails for $8.00. 
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Why Not Try 





Summer School in Europe 


by CATHERINE MARTIN 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk 


HOPPING for educational en- 

richment or for personal adorn- 
ment has, of necessity, become a 
scientific procedure. Just as modern 
appliances have paralleled the mod- 
ern pace, so have the facilities for 
professional growth expanded to 
meet the needs of graduate stu- 
dents. With the general plan of 
widening the scope of curriculum 
offerings, foreign universities are 
following the American policy. A 
glance through any teachers’ pro 
fessional magazine will show how 
many countries now offer summer 
courses at their principal universi 
ties. 

In my arm-chair shopping | 
found myself dreaming more and 
more of the University of Oslo and 
what it had to offer me. Six weeks 
of classes punctuated by week-end 
travel through Scandinavia, all in 
a fairy-tale setting complete with 
invigorating climate, seemed like 
the ultimate in profitable sum- 
mers. In a short time I had com 
pleted application requirements to 
the Admissions Office at St. Olaf 
College in Northfield, Minnesota, 
and was accepted in the Institute 
for English-speaking Teachers, 
which has been in session for the 
past five years. 

So, with more than a hundred 
students, undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, Fulbrights, Fords, and ex- 
change teachers, I sailed aboard the 
Norwegian-American Line’s S. S. 
Stavangerfjord on June 21. Once 
aboard it seemed perfectly natural 
to begin our adjustment to organ- 
ized academic life with a convoca- 
tion each morning in which we 
were introduced to the Norwegian 
way of life, while each afternoon 
our choral group rehearsed for the 
first public appearance eight days 
hence when the ship anchored at 
Bergen. By the time the ship 
warped into Oslo’s dock the stu- 
dent body was welded into a co- 
hesive group, armed with registra- 


+ 
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tion cards, textbooks, an important 
bit of knowledge about making our 
way in Norway, and the capacity 
to sing lustily if not accurately 
Ja, Vi Elsker Dette Landet, the 
stirring national anthem. 

At the risk of being called traitor 
to Southern tradition I must say 
that Norwegian hospitality can be 
exceeded only by the pleasure with 
which we received their friendly 
gestures. Even the language bar 
riers were down, for the people, 
with their international grasp of 
many languages, turned to English 
with the speed of push-button 
tuning. 

Blindern, the center for our 
activities, included three dormi 
tories which housed two hundred 
students comfortably. There we 
met other students who had come 
to join our group, for the Univer- 
sity welcomes students and teachers 
from other countries; and there was 
enough representation from Cana 
da, South America, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Africa, to give the campus an in 
ternational atmosphere. 

The Students’ Hall is situated 
in the midst of an area that is 
destined to be the new location of 
the entire University campus, but 
at present is the site of the three 
newest buildings. There we could 
savor the delights of rural aca 
demic life while being just ten 
minutes’ ride by electric car from 
the center of Oslo. A five-minute 
walk down a country lane shaded 
by majestic silver birches brought 
us to the physics building where 
classes were held. 

Course offerings included such 
subjects as human geography, polar 
exploration, Norwegian history, 
language, literature, art, music, so- 
cial and political institutions, Nor 
wegian education, and graduate 
seminars in most of these fields, to 
name only a few. One of the most 
difficult tasks was to make choices. 


To offset that necessary evil the 
University offered to all students 
a general survey of Norwegian cul- 
ture which brought to the plat- 
form the foremost lecturer in the 
study of the various facets of Nor- 
wegian life. Such an array of 
speakers as Drs. H. U. Sverdrup, 
Francis Bull, Karl Evang, Arthur 
Geddes, and others made thrilling 
listening. 

Through the efforts of the ad- 
ministration, afternoon field trips 
and week-end excursions enabled 
the student body to visit museums 
and places of scenic and cultural 
interest, many of which were off 
the path of the average tourist. To 
their efficient organization must go 
much of the credit for our under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
forthright outlook of the modern 
Norsemen. We learned to love Nor 
way and felt that we had gained 
complete sympathy with her spirit 
that makes of every occasion a fes- 
tival. My happiness will be exceed 
ingly great if I can once again see 
‘““Velkommen”’ at the Oslo dock. 


Business Education in 
Virginia School Described 
in National Magazine 


‘Modern Design for Business Train- 
ing in a New Virginia High School’, 
written by E. F. Burmahln, Direc- 
tor of Business Education at E. C. 
Glass High School in Lynchburg, ap- 
peared as the lead feature article in the 
September, 1954, issue of Business Ed- 
ucation World. 

In this article Mr. Burmahln de- 
scribes the spacious rooms, and modern 
equipment in the business education 
department of this new Lynchburg 
school and community center, which 
spreads over 57 acres, including two 
bookkeeping rooms adjacent to the 
business machines room, two type- 
writing rooms, a shorthand room, and 
four other rooms for general business, 
world geography, business arithmetic, 
and economics. This unit of ten rooms 
and office for business education is lo- 
cated in the center of the massive 
school structure on the first floor. 
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Don’t Just Grow 


(Continued from page 21) 


which represents the world. It is 
important that each child feel se- 
cure in this new environment. Chil- 
iren need a teacher who can accept 
each and every one and help him 
to belong to the group. 

Take the case of Susan, for ex- 
ample. It was important for Susan's 
velfare that she was able to enter 
school with the good feeling that 
new experiences are interesting: 
that it’s fun to find out about 
things: that it’s all right to make 
mistakes and learn from them; that 
being friendly helps others to be 
friendly: that cooperating and 

beying rules, though not always 
asy, are generally rewarding. As 
Vliss Sharer suggested, Susan didn’t 
have the words to express this. She 
just felt this way. Her experiences 
had taught her that she ‘‘belong- 
ed’: that she was loved and im 
portant as a person, just as others 
were. 

Even the youngster who feels se 
cure enters school somewhat timid- 
ly. But he enters with the eager 
inticipation of being welcomed, 
and of belonging there. 

4 Two-way Process 

But the teacher alone cannot give 
the child a sense of belonging. When 
Susan entered school, she became a 
member of a group—a rather large 
group of small children. All of 
them, at first, turned to the teacher 
as a ‘‘mother-substitute’’ for satis- 
faction of their needs. Often their 
wants and desires brought them 
into conflict with each other. All 
of them had to learn to accept and 
get along with each other. Their 
teacher could create in the classroom 
a warm, friendly emotional climate 
which would help them become 
able to confront each other with 
good feeling. But Susan—along 
with every other child in the group 

had to learn for herself how to 
be the kind of person her school- 
mates could and would accept. 
School is a place where every child 
has to try to satisfy his own needs 
through his own efforts and in co- 
operation with others whose needs 
and wants are also entitled to con- 
sideration and satisfaction. Be- 
longingness is a two-way process. 
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Are you using your 


VEA 


REGISTRATION 
SERVICE FOR 
TEACHERS 


if interested in changing your teaching position? 


if a new teacher seeking placement? 


This service has been available to members of the Virginia Education 


Association since 1948. Last year approximately 60 per cent of those 


registering were placed in desirable positions. 


Information about registrants is supplied regularly to superintendents 
throughout the State: they in turn contact those applicants in whom they 
are interested. 


This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau. 


A registration fee of $5.00 is charged for this service. All fees accrue 
to the VEA Scholarship Fund, established by the 1954 Delegate Assembly, 
which will be used to encourage promising high school students to pre- 
pare to become teachers. (We hope to have two $250 scholarships avail- 
able for 1955-56.) 


Use the coupon below to send for your registration form on which the 
necessary information is to be recorded for available positions. 


Mail to— 


Teacher Registration Service 
Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me a registration form— 
Name _ ater verte lataihatasail ’ ees 
Address _ 


City or Town__ 


(I understand in returning the completed form, a $5.00 registration fee 
will be charged.) 
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New School Divisions Appoint 
Superintendents 





L. W. Hillman 


Since city status was granted by the 
last State Legislature to Galax and 
Norton, they have become new school 
divisions, withdrawing from their 
former county association. 

L. W. Hillman has become the 
first Superintendent of the Galax City 
Schools. Since 1949 he has been prin- 
cipal of Galax High School and will 
continue to hold this post. He has also 
held principalships at Luray and Elk- 
ton high schools. 

A native of Coeburn, in Wise Coun- 
ty, Virginia, he graduated from the 
Coeburn High School and holds an 
A.B. degree from Emory and Henry 
College. He has a M.A. degree from 
the University of Virginia and has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hillman has served as president 
of the Page, Wise, and Grayson Edu- 
cation Associations. He is a member 
of Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Galax is a fast growing community 
with a $10,000,000 industry and new 
construction last year amounted to 
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A. P. Levicki 


$300,000. School enrollment for 1954- 
55 within the city totaled 956, but as 
Galax enrolls high school pupils of the 
Oldtown District of Grayson County, 
this increased the enrollment to over 
1,200. The high school enrollment 
alone for this year is 576. 

The new city of Galax includes 
three schools—one white high school, 
one white elementary, and one colored 
elementary—served by a staff of 48 
teachers. New high school construc- 
tion in the amount of $650,000 is con- 
templated within the next two years. 

For its first term of operation, the 
school budget for 1954-55, exclusive 
of capital outlay and debt service, is 
set at $169,516.66. 

The first School Board for the new 
city of Galax includes D. E. Ward as 
chairman, O. L. Parsons, and Mrs. Don 
Dickenson. 

A. P. Levicki has been appointed 
to head the first school division in the 
new city of Norton, formerly a town- 
ship in Wise County. In addition to 
serving as superintendent, Mr. Levicki 





has also assumed responsibilities as 
principal. 

Born in Philippi, West Virginia, 
where he graduated from the Philippi 
High School, Mr. Levicki holds a BA 
degree from Emory and Henry Col- 
lege and a MA from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

He comes to Norton from the prin- 
cipalship of the Saltville High School 
in Smyth County, which post he has 
held for the past three years. During 
1938-43, he taught and coached at 
Saltville; then entered the U. S. Navy 
in 1943 where he served as assistant 
gunnery officer aboard a destroyer in 
the Pacific. After his discharge in 
1945, he was principal at Rich Valley 
Schools for six years before returning 
to Saltville. 

Mr. Levicki served two terms as 
president of the Smyth County Educa- 
tion Association. He has recently been 
elected commissioner of the District 8 
Officials served as 
chairman of the Holston group for five 


Association and 


years. 

He was also recently elected to the 
1955 Board of Directors of the Norton 
Kiwanis Club, having previously served 
as president of the Saltville Kiwanis 
Club. A vestryman in the Episcopal 
Church, he has been secretary to the 
Vestry for three years. The Levickies 
have two sons. 

The new Norton school division is 
composed of the John I. Burton High 
School and the Elementary School, and 
the Negro Elementary and Negro High 
Schools. Enrollment in the elementary 
school is approximately 775, high 
school 225, with 72 in the Negro 
Elementary and High School. 

Members of the first School Board 
for the City of Norton include W. P. 
Kanto as chairman, Frank R. Jones, 
and J. J. Stump, with Delores Jacobs 
serving as clerk. 





Guidance Conference 


The Virginia Association of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Workers will hold 
its annual conference in Roanoke on 
Thursday and Friday, March 31 and 
April 1, at the Hotel Roanoke. The 
theme of the conference will be “Help- 
ing the Individual in School and In- 
dustry.” Dr. E. G. Williamson, dean 
of students and professor of psychology 
at the University of Minnesota, will 
be among the speakers. 
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Norfolk County’s Nine 
New Principals 


Norfolk County Schools have nine 
new principals for the 1954-1955 ses- 
sion. Eight of these vacancies were 
created by the opening of new schools, 
and the ninth was caused by the resig- 
nation of one principal to accept an- 
other position. 






Albert F. Peterson Slade W. Phillips Garfield Shafer, Jr. 


Milton C. Hollingsworth is the 
principal of Norview Junior High 
School. He brings to his new position 
several years of successful school ad- 
ministration in Virginia. Prior to his 
acceptance of an administrative post 
in Norfolk County in 1945, he served 
as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent of Shenandoah County Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Other positions held by Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth included two years as a 
mathematics instructor at Porter Mili- 
tary Academy, principal of Woodstock 
High School for ten years, principal 
High School three 
years, and head of the New London 
Academy for three years. 

Mr. Hollingsworth received his BA 
Degree from Roanoke College and his 
Master’s Degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1932. He has since 
taken additional graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary and the 
University of Virginia. 

Eloise Huff is the new principal 
at Highland Biltmore Elementary 
School. Prior to her appointment she 
served as a classroom teacher in this 
school and formerly as an elementary 
teacher in the public schools of Bristol, 


of Washington 


Virginia. She is a native of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, but has made her home in 
Norfolk County since 1951. 

She received a Master’s Degree from 
the University of Virginia and a BS 
Degree from Wake Forest College. 
While at the University she was elected 
to the Kappa Delta Pi Educational 
Fraternity in which she is quite active. 
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M. C. Hollingsworth 
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Robert Maidment 


Hickory Elementary School. 


heads the 
He be- 
gan teaching in Albemarle County in 
Scottsville High and _ Elementary 
School. Last year the student body 
selected him as the teacher contribut- 
ing the most to the total program of 
the school. 

Mr. Maidment holds a BS Degree 
and a MA Degree from the University 
of Virginia. For the past two years 
he has been working on his Doctor’s 
Degree in educational administration 
at the University of Virginia. 

Prior to his appointment as princi- 
pal, he served two years with the 
United States Marine Corps. 

He holds membership in the Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi Hon- 
orary Educational Fraternities. 


Garrett Mashburn is a native of 
Tennessee and received his BS Degree 
from East Tennessee State College and 
his MA Degree from George Peabody 
College in Nashville. At present he is 
working on his Doctorate at Peabody 
College. 

Prior to his appointment as principal 
of the Alexander Park Elementary 
School, he served as teacher and as- 
sistant principal in the same school. 


Albert F. Peterson succeeds Gar- 
field Shafer as principal of James Hurst 
Elementary. Previously he had served 
as assistant principal for three years 
and director of the summer recreation- 
al program for this community. 

Mr. Peterson received his Bachelor 





John W. Sykes Harold K. Taylor 


of Science Degree from Bucknell Uni- 
versity in 1937 and a Master of Arts 
Degree from Columbia University in 
1939. He was an outstanding member 
of the boxing team at Bucknell and 
later represented the United States on 
the 1936 Olympic boxing team. 

He began his teaching career as in- 
structor in Mauch Chuck Township 
High School in Nesquehoning, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1937. there he 
entered the United States Navy in 
1940 where he was made an instructor 
in the Navy’s Program for the Illiter- 
ate. After a short period as a teacher 
he was made a Division Supervisor. 


From 


Upon receiving his discharge from the 
Navy in 1946, he joined the teaching 
staff of James Hurst School. 


Slade W. Phillips, a native of 
Portsmouth, is the new principal of 
Cradock Elementary School. He grad- 
uated from Woodrow Wilson High 
School in 1941 where he was an out- 
standing football player. 

In February, 1943, he answered the 
call of the United States Navy and 
remained in the service until he was 
discharged with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant in February, 1946. 

He began his teaching career as a 
social studies teacher at Great Bridge 
High School in 1949. From there he 
transferred to Churchland High School 
as assistant principal and coach. 

Mr. Phillips attended the College of 
William and Mary and received his BS 
and MA Degrees from East Carolina 
College. 
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Garfield Shafer, Jr. leaves James 
Hurst after serving as principal for 
eleven years to head Churchland Ele- 
mentary School. During this time he 
was elected to many positions of leader- 
ship within the teaching profession. 
At present he is first vice-president of 
the Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals in Virginia. Previously he oc- 
cupied the offices of general program 
chairman for the State group, chair- 
man of the Elementary Principals of 
District L of the Virginia Education 
Association, and president of the Nor- 
folk County Education Association 
from 1949 to 1951. 

Not only has Mr. Shafer been active 
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in local and State educational circles, 
but he has been chosen for positions 
of leadership by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Elementary Principals of the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. He is one of a 
three-member advisory board, having 
held this position for the past two 
years. 

Mr. Shafer obtained his AB Degree 
from Duke University in 1936 and a 
Master of Arts from William and 
Mary in 1939. In the intervening 
years he has found time to pursue 
graduate work towards the Doctor’s 
Degree at the University of Virginia. 

John W. Sykes, principal of Great 
Bridge Elementary School, is a native 
of Long Island, New York. He came 
to Norfolk County as an industrial 
arts teacher at Norview High School 
in 1947. After leaving Norview he 
went to Great Bridge High and Ele- 
mentary School as assistant principal 
in 1952. Prior to this appointment, 
he served as chairman of the industrial 
arts department at Norview High 
School. 

He obtained his B.S. Degree from 
Buffalo State College and his M. Ed. 
from the University of Virginia in 
1953. He was elected to membership 
in Psi Phi Social Fraternity, Epsilon 
Pi Tau National Honorary Fraternity, 
and the Alpha Honor Society in un- 
dergraduate school. While working on 
his graduate degree he was selected as 
a member of the Kappa Delta Pi Hon- 
orary Educational Fraternity. 

Mr. Sykes has been active in the in- 
service activities of the County. He 
served as secretary of the Industrial 
Arts Teachers for two years, president 
of the same association for one year, 
member of the Executive Board of the 
County Education Association, chair- 
man of the Tidewater Industrial Arts 
Teachers, and Treasurer of the Nor- 
folk County Education Association. 

Harold K. Taylor, formerly as- 
sistant principal of Broad Creek Junior 
High School, now heads the elementary 
school for this community. He began 
his teaching career in Norview High 
School in 1946 as an instructor in 
United States History. He remained in 
this position until he was appointed 
administrative assistant of the Broad 
Creek Junior High School in 1950. At 
the end of the 1951 session, he was 
called by the United States Navy and 
served on active duty for a period of 
two years. 





He then returned to the Norfolk 
County Public Schools and has since 
been active as an officer in the United 
States Naval Reserve. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Sigma Pi National Educa- 
tional Fraternity, and a member of the 
Norview Methodist Church. 

Mr. Taylor holds a B.S. Degree from 
East Carolina College, a MA Degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has done additional work 
on his Doctorate Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 








Margaret Jones 


New Association Names 


President 
At a recent meeting of the Galax 
Education Association Margaret 


Jones, head of the Commercial De- 
partment of Galax High School, was 
elected president of the organization. 

Before becoming a member of the 
Galax faculty, Miss Jones, an alumna 
of the school, taught in the Maryland 
public schools. She holds a degree of 
Bachelor of Science from Radford 
College and Master of Education from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. She is 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation and a member of the United 
Business Education Association. She is 
also active in the Galax Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and the 
Galax Music Club. 

Miss Jones is the first president of 
the newly formed Galax Education 
Association. Galax recently having be- 
come a city, the Galax Education As- 
sociation was formed after the group 
voted to withdraw from the Grayson 
County Education Association. The 
new organization consists of 52 mem- 
bers, including the city superintendent, 
Leslie W. Hillman, three members of 
the local Board of Education and 48 
teachers of the Galax Public Schools. 

Mrs. Anne J]. Moore, Reporter 
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N | OW x Magruder’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — W. A. McClenaghan — 1955 
\ U. S. Government — Senior Year of High School 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, by R. O. Hughes, Revised Edition 


\ 
\ 
\ 
ADOPTIONS \ Civics — Freshman Year of High School 
\ 


‘ GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY, by Eugene Van Cleef, Revised Edition 
‘ World Geography — Freshman Year of High School 
V | \ 

IN RGINIA \ FIRST YEAR LATIN, by Smith-Thompson-Jenney — 1953 

\ lst Course in Latin 

\ 
\,\ SECOND YEAR LATIN, by Scudder-Jenney — 1954 
by \ 2nd Course in Latin 
\ 


Teachers’ Manuals and Supplementary Materials 


ALLYN and B ACON, Ine. " quailehie tie oii publications 


\ 
, ™ Modern textbooks strengthen your program 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. \ , 6 ) P ert 
\ studies. Modern workbooks provide 
\. needed guidance. 
Virginia Representatives: 
Russell B. Hay Alfred P. Moyse, III 
840 College Avenue R.F.D. #3 — Box #46 
Bedford, Virginia Fredericksburg, Virginia 





under our modern plan... 


' TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 30% 
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* - . 
| OL (Capital Stock Company . . . not offilicted with U. $. Government) 


GoverNMENT E-MpLoyeEs rsurance % 


094 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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RP cctcrceivcee Peesehocpsrocdetct wlesduiocecssieees BORG... 00000003 County............... oat State..... 


NR eR et TEE SL LE AE PT SLT TE SL 
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Cj Used 





a:1 |. Additional operators under 25 in household at time: 
7 se 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work’?............ One way distance is............ miles. 

(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [ Yes [J No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year?...................... My present insurance expires....../....../...... 
4. [ Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 094 


1 MAIL TODAY FOR ‘“‘RATES’’— No obligation! 


‘Io ERNME MPLOYEES 4 | , fates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
Goverwaenr S Sraurance Company’ deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average § agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 

drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 

modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS...OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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Approved! 


“GREAT BRITAIN 


—ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 
POSITION” 





A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Approued for 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


As a result of our new evalua- 
tion service arranged with the 
cooperation of two major 
American universities, you, the 
teacher, will be certain that 
BIS films are really what you 
need before renting or buying. 





Now available to American teachers: 
“GREAT BRITAIN—ITS GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION,” reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert scholastic committee as 
the best film on the subject! This film 
demonstrates the importance of Britain's 
geographical position and the way in 
which it affects the life and relationships 
of its people. Through the power of ani- 
mation we see that the islands lie in a 
great gulf of unfrozen sea which pene- 
trates 2,000 miles into the frozen zone of 
the Northern Winter. The film shows that 
it is the depressions coming from the At- 
lantic which make Britain’s climate so 





PLAN NOW! 
Your Summer Vacation Tour with 
Popular Conducted CIRCLE TOURS 


California and the Golden West — The Great Northwest 
Pacific — Canada and New England — Mexico and the 


Deep South — Europe — 


College credit offered on most tours. Also liberal deferred payments plan. 
Write NOW: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


2404 Hillsboro Street 
Box 5426, State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


variable. The structure of depression is 
lucidly explained. 

A description of the continental shelf, 
of the shallow British seas and also the 
structural relations with the continent of 
Europe is given. The oceanic position of 
Great Britain is shown and the circula- 
tions of the routes move as the globe is 
turned revealing the dynamic pattern of 
Britain’s sea connections to the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean Sea and beyond to the 
Indian Ocean, and across the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Lastly there is shown the 
pattern of world air routes 
focused on London. 


“GREAT BRITAIN— 
ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION” 
B&W 11 Minutes 
Rent $1.50 Sale $45.00 








100 told a:t2-31(-Tam a lep de} 
New York 20, N. Y. 




















Flora M. Hill 


School Named for Its 
Principal 


Flora McFaden Hill who began 
her thirtieth year as principal of the 
elementary school in Colonial Heights 
on September 7 of this past year re- 
ceived a tribute seldom paid a living 
person when the School Board voted 
to name the school in her honor. Per- 
sons responding to requests for sug- 
gestions were unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the name honoring the prin- 
cipal who has served the school so suc- 
cessfully years. The School 
Board named the Colonial 
Heights Elementary School the Flora 
M. Hill Elementary School in honor of 
the Ellerson, Hanover County native. 

Miss Hill graduated from Washing- 
ton Henry High School of which she 
was later assistant principal. Gradu- 
ating from Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, she did 
graduate work in School Administra- 
tion at Duke University and Colum- 


many 


former 


bia University. She is past president of 
the Education Association of Chester- 
field County and Colonial Heights and 
a past president of the Principals As- 
sociation of Chesterfield County and 
Colonial Heights. She is a member of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
the National Education Association, 
the Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals of both the State and National 
organizations, the Gamma Chapter of 
Alpha Phi Sigma, national honorary 
scholastic society, and the Colonial 
Heights Baptist Church. Miss Hill’s 
work in the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion has been outstanding, the local 
association having had one hundred 
per cent membership of patrons for 
many years. 
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In May 1950 the Colonial Heights 
Parent Teachers Association presented 
Miss Hill a silver teapot in recognition 
of twenty-five years of faithful service 
in the local school and community, 
and last May, the Association gave her 
a gold watch as a token of appreciation 
and esteem. She has received certifi- 
cates of merit and appreciation from 
the American Legion Post 284 and the 
Optimist Club and an honorary mem- 
bership in the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

When asked how she felt about hav- 
ing a school named for her, Miss Hill 
“I appreciate this honor very 
much. To me each brick in the build- 
ing represents a child’s personality. 
Just as all the bricks together make a 


said, 


strong structure, so the lives of all the 
students through the years form an en- 
lightened citizenry of which I am ex- 
tremely proud.” 





New Principal 





R. Carlton Figg 


R. Carlton Figg replaced the late 
W. A. Walton as principal of Dispu- 
tanta Elementary School at Disputanta 
in Prince George County. 

Mr. Figg, a native of Prince George 
County, is a graduate of VPI. Follow- 
ing graduation from VPI in 1946, Mr. 
Figg served with the United States 
Armed Forces overseas during World 
War II. While on this tour of duty he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain. 
After receiving his discharge from the 
Army, Mr. Figg accepted a position 
as Agriculture teacher at Franklin 
High School, Franklin, Virginia, in 
1947 remained until 
coming to his present post. 


where he has 





NEA CONVENTION—July 3-8, 
Chicago, Illinois 


for FEBRUARY, 1955 


“Tell Daddy to hurry home!” 





Low-cost Long Distance melts the miles that separate 
you from friends and relatives. It’s the fastest, 
easiest way to keep in touch...to share good 
news... to reach someone in a hurry. A big bar- 
gain, too! Most families can make the majority 
of their Long Distance calls for under a dollar. 


To speed your calls, always call by number. 
Why not call that person who is waiting to hear 
from you right now? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











Summer Employment For Teachers 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of em- 
ployers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer months 
All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide variety of 
organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, dude ranches, sum- 
mer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, summer resorts, national 
parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instructions are given on how to apply 
The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 





To: NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE, 
Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


| enclose $2.00 for the 1955 Summer Employment Directory # 12. 
8, Sal ES en ea ee 


LAE ES a ee ee oe \ oS eee State 
(Please Print) 
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State 
Adopted 
In 
VIRGINIA! 


for Grade 8 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


by Harry A. Greene, Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa, and Kate Ashley, Former 
Teacher of English, Denver, Colorado. 


for Grades 9 through 12 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


by Mellie John, Pauline M. Yates, Edward 
N. DeLaney, and John J. De_ Boer. 


Write for full details. 


eee flow, Peterson and Company piece om 


ae 
pipe nent emtanetapen amen rarer 








THE STORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY 


(for Grade 5) 


Interprets our nation’s growth beginning with our Old 
World background and carrying forward through the close 
of the Korean War. Up-to-date information on relations 
between the United States and Russia, the atomic bomb, 
the United Nations, conservation, public wel /are, and 
education. Newly revised in 1954. 

















textbooks 





The 


by Wood 





8 On Your Own J. B. 
9 From Here On 
10 All Around The Land 


Represented by 
W. F. MARMON, Richmond 


Adopted in Virginia! 


. . » for supplementary reading 
if - in grades 8, 9, 10 
4Ippine ) 


READING FOR LIFE ee ees ere 
Series polishes quickly to its charac- 


. in poetry, narratives, and stories READING FOR 
LIFE presents some of the finest literature of the past enced floor men specify DOLCO- 
and present. Selections were chosen not only for their 
fine literary quality but also for their ability to reflect a perfect, quick, uniform job 
the changing patterns of the world in which we live. 


LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia 


BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 
REQUIRE ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 


rte] Rae) /.Y 4 





Beneath the soft, lustrous sheen 
of DOLCOWAX are all the 
“built-in” elements you would 
expect of this top-quality, pre- 
mium floor wax— 

DOLCOWAX IS DURABLE— 
It wears well, actually improving 
under foot traffic. This self- 


IT’S EASY TO APPLY—DOL- 
COWAX spreads evenly and 


teristic soft lustre. MAINTEN- 
ANCE likewise requires a mini- 
mum of man-hours. 


NO “CRAWLING”! — Experi- 


WAX because they know it sec- 
ond-coats beautifully. They get 


every time . . . under all condi- 
tions ... on all types of flooring. 
| As for slip-resistance, DOLCOWAX 


has Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approval, of course! 


Write for floor finish literature and see 
your DOLGE SERVICE MAN. 




















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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FIELD DIRECTORS of State education associations throughout the nation 
gathered at Springfield, Illinois, for their annuel meating in December. Here 
Katherine Hoyle, Field Director for the Virginia Education Association, was 
elected vice-president of this national organization. She is shown exchanging ideas 
with the new officers of the National Education Field Service Association, from 
left to right, Mae Pever, Kansas, Editor of NEFSA Quarterly; Jack Lowe, South 
Carolina, President; Katherine Hoyle, Virginia, Vice-President; and Robbins Bar- 


stow, Connecticut, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Assistant Principals 

Paul B. Foster is the new assist- 
ant principal at William Fleming High 
School in Roanoke. 

For the past seven years he has 
taught mathematics and science in the 
Roanoke City schools, six years at Lee 
Junior High School and one year at 
William Fleming High School. 

Born in Botetourt County, he 
graduated from Colonial High School 
at Blue Ridge and received his AB de- 
gree from Bridgewater College in 1947. 
He is now doing graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. Foster is secretary of the Roa- 
noke City Education Association and 
president of the Roanoke Chapter of 
the Bridgewater College Alumni As- 
sociation. He is also music director 
and deacon at the Blue Ridge Church 
of the Brethren. 

Lewis D. Johnson is Assistant 
Principal at Thomas Dale High School 
in Chesterfield County this year. 

He was a faculty member at this 
school during 1951-52 and then served 





Paul B. Foster 
for FEBRUARY, 1955 


L. D. Johnson 


as principal at Bellwood Elementary 
School from 1952 until his present ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Johnson received his AB degree 
from Bridgewater College in 1950. 

Robert E. Phipps has become 
Assistant Principal at Annandale High 
School in Fairfax County. 

He has taught Industrial Arts at 
Fairfax High School during the past 
four years. 

A native of Kingston, Fayette Coun- 
ty, West Virginia, Mr. Phipps gradu- 
ated from Alderson High School in 
Alderson, West Virginia. He received 
his Bachelor of Science Degree from 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Virginia in 1950 
and his ME Degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1951. 

During World War II he served two 
years with the United States Navy. 

Mr. Phipps has been president and 
vice-president of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Industrial Education Club. For 
two years he was a delegate to the Vir- 
ginia Council of Industrial Education 


ig 
j 
Robert E. Phipps 











To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear. complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 

Also: For girls 9 to 12... .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls . . .“‘It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 

Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box 
5566-2.Personal Products Corp., Mill- 
town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 











[lteenetielicnnedionetinentionntinntienaa ee 1 
I Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
l Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. | 
l Please send me free | 
| . . new booklets “Growing Upand Liking It” | 
| . booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate | 
| Wondered” 
| , booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 
You Know” | 
| Name 
| a (PLEASE PRINT) 
| Street 
| City State | 
| (OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) | 
Geet enan aman anenananananananasanas od 
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——OUTSTANDING 








WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
Roth and Hobbs 


A new world geography text which 
builds an understanding of the influ- 
ence of geographical factors on the 
peoples of the world. Contains an 
outstanding map program. Easy to 
read and understand. 1954 Copyright. 








Develops respect for 
form of government. 


Virginia Representatives: 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New High School Social Studies Texts 
on the Virginia Adopted List 





WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton and Roth 


A new world history text which can 


be read 


and understood. Events and 


relationships between events are se- 
is 


quentially developed. Emphasis 


placed on the 


ments of man. 1954 Copyright. 


12th GRADE GOVERNMENT 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Flick and Smith 


A new American government text showing the 
and functions of our national, state, 


growth and achieve- 


structure 
and local governments. 


and a determination to maintain our 


George Peek; Bill Dudenhausen 


36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 


Be sure to examine our outstanding high school social 
studies texts on the approved list. 











> 
> 
> 
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| JUST ADOPTED BY VIRGINIA 


The Modern Approach to Teaching French 


Travis & Wilson 
Cours Elementaire de Francais 
Cours Moyen de Francais 


FIRST CHOICE IN VIRGINIA, GEORGIA, 

TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, 

UTAH, NEVADA, LOUISIANA, and TEXAS 
where this series is STATE ADOPTED. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Write for Examination copies 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Club and is now a member of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the American 
Industrial Arts Association. Active in 
the Fairfax Education Association, he 
is now chairman of the Personnel 
Policies Committee. 





Transportation Supervisor 





William G. Sizemore 


William G. Sizemore fills a new 
position in Mecklenburg County as 
Supervisor of Pupil Transportation to 
which he was appointed in January, 
1954. 

Born and reared in Mecklenburg 
County, Mr. Sizemore was graduated 
from Washington and Lee in 1943 with 
a B.S. degree in Commerce. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he entered the Naval 
Midshipman School at Northwestern 
University. As a commissioned officer 
he served in the European and Asiatic 
theaters of action in World War II 
aboard destroyer and transport and 
was placed on inactive reserve duty in 
June, 1946. 

Until accepting his present position 
with the Mecklenburg County School 
Board, Mr. Sizemore was engaged in 
an auto, truck and farm tractor deal- 
ership in his home town of Clarks- 
ville. 

Mr. Sizemore has been elected to 
many postions of leadership since his 
return from active service in 1946. 
He has served as president of the 
Clarksville Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, commander of the local post of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Travel Council, a 
director of the Roanoke River Basin 
Association, president of the Clarks- 
ville Lions Club, and as mayor of the 
Town of Clarksville. 

Mr. Sizemore and Mrs. 


the former Miss Helen Blood 


Sizemore, 


of 


Lynchburg, have 2 young sons. 
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Health Conference and 
Workshop 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Virginia Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation will be 
held at Natural Bridge on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, March 24, 25, 
and 26. This conference will be held 
in conjunction with a workshop in 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion which is sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education 
in cooperation with the VAHPER. 
The workshop will open Thursday, 
March 24 at 8 p.m. and will continue 
through Friday. 

Many outstanding speakers and con- 
sultants have been secured for the 
workshop and conference. Thursday 
evening’s session will be devoted to 
introductory talks by the chief con- 
sultants for each workshop—health 
education, physical education, driver 
education—explaining the group or- 
ganization, purposes and aims of the 
workshop. This meeting will be fol- 
lowed by group participation in social 
activities led by Dr. Catherine Allen 
of the University of Tennessee, who is 
an outstanding leader in the field of 
social recreation. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
section meetings: the physical educa- 
tion division at 8:30, the student sec- 
tion and recreation section at 9:40; 
and the health division at 10:50. The 
luncheon and annual business meeting 
will be held at 12 noon, when officers 
for the coming year will be elected and 
installed. 

Officers of the VAHPER and the 
Staff of the State Department hope 
that each person interested in, or ac- 
tively engaged in health, physical edu- 
cation or recreation in Virginia will 
make plans to attend this workshop 
and conference. For professional 
growth and inspiration, to renew ac- 
quaintances and friendships, to learn 
what others in the state are doing, to 
meet and know some of the nationally 
outstanding leaders in health, physical 
education and recreation, all interested 
personnel are cordially invited to at- 
tend this combined workshop and con- 
ference. Dr. Caroline Sinclair, presi- 
dent of the Southern District, Carl 
Troester, executive secretary of the 
VAHPER and many other outstanding 
people will be there—will you? 

Harriett M. BAKER 
President, VAHPER 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of ‘income protection’’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, it is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





























See how completely these new 
Virginia State-adopted books 
meet your high school social- 
studies needs: 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 


by Bragdon and McCutchen 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Rev. 
by Packard, Overton, Wood 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


by Clark, Edmonson, Dondineau 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY,;+d Rev. 


by Patterson, Little, Burch 





Virginia Representative: 


HENRY G. ELLIS, Jr. 
Maiden Lane, Ashland 
Tel. 2206 











The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Conference 


Where? University of Virginia 

When? June 16, 17, 18 

Sponsored by? Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association 

Theme: “Faith in Education—Hori- 
zons Unlimited” 

Cost? Approximately $10.00 

Watch March issue of the Journal for 
more information, but 


Make Your Plans Now!!! 








The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 










aerisTx 
ren SBeoes 


GENIE 


| hand iptiel 


CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc, Rep, in Virginia is 
. Wayne G. King 
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with the Festival. The Extension Fee 
is $25.50, whether for college credit 
or not. All other offerings of the 
Festival, the exhibits, conducted tours, 
discussions, concerts, drama are avail- 
able source material, providing a de- 
ings of the Virginia Highlands Festi- lightful vacation as well as education- 
val, is already attracting many. Plans al opportunity. 
for the 1955 Festival Art Courses in- If interested, please write Sam 
cluded as instructors Charles Smith, Crockett, Jr., University of Virginia 
head of the Art Department, Univer- Extension, Marion, Virginia—or the 
sity of Virginia. It is hoped that a Virginia Highlands Festival, Box 64, 
film on his block painting process will Abingdon, Virginia. 
be completed and available by sum- ; 
mer. Boris Margo of New York, well 
known in his connection with the 
American Museum of Modern Art, may 
be brought back by popular demand. 
To assure the courses by these two 
prominent artists, Mr. Crockett of the 
University of Virginia Extension, must 
know by March 1 how many will be 
interested in registering either on 
graduate or lesser levels. The courses 
would begin July 25 and run for three 
weeks, the last two being concurrent 


Virginia Highlands Festival 
Offers Summer Art Courses 

The lure of Art instruction in the 
cool Virginia Highlands in midsum- 
mer at Abingdon, as part of the offer- 





New Jersey Invites 

High School Leaders 
New Jersey high school principals 
have invited the principals of secondary 
schools all over the nation to view 
their schools in connection with the 
39th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. That meeting will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., February 


19-23. 





GUIDANCE WORKERS attend national meet. Virginia representatives at 
the 1954 convention of the American Personnel and Guidance Association in 
Buffalo, New York, include Dr. John F. Showalter, Administrative Assistant to 
the Superintendent, Richmond; Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter, Employment Counselor 
John Marshall High School, Richmond; C. L. Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, State 
Department of Education; Lucille Gillespie, Counselor, Bainbridge Junior High 
School, Richmond; and George O. McClary, Department of Research, Richmond 
City Schools. Other Virginians there included Fred O. Wygal, Associate Director 
of Instruction, State Department of Education; A. M. Stenzel, Supervisor, De- 
partment of Adjustive Services, Norfolk County Schools; Ralph Nagler, Director 
of Guidance, Front Royal Schools; Don Herrmann, Department of Education, 


College of William and Mary; and Richard Brooks, Department of Psychology, 


College of William and Mary. Mrs. Lassiter acted as recorder for a workshop on 
“Developing Job Attitudes in Young Workers.” 
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Leading NATIONALLY. . . 


used by more pupils than 8th grade 


any other texts in these fields! 


McKEE LANGUAGE , 
SERIES 
WILDER 
LUDLUM 
BROWN 











Grades 3-7 


. . . a cumulative skills program 
for teaching English as a key subject 





U. S. HISTORIES 





. . . in each — superb writing, 
skillful use of illustrations, and 
a flexible organization 





11th grade 









EL CAMINO REAL 
Books | and I! 
JARRETT 


CARE ESe McMANUS 


WILDER 


. . . combining craftsman- 
ship and artistry in the suc- 
cessful teaching of High 
School Spanish 









HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
WILLIAM P. JONES, JR. 


Urbanna, Virginia 
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STATE a ene 
ADDED! 
ADOPTED 
GRADES 8-12 nay 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Second Edition 
WOLFE GEYER et al 


Completely flexible and adaptable — Or- 
ganized to suit academic and non-academic 
- Designed to meet teacher pref- 
- Numerous drills. 


students 
erences 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
Grades 8-12 
Literature that students can and will read 
for pleasure and for profit — Organized 
for easy teaching — Varied content, sound 
study materials, realistic approach. 


The L. W. Singer @e., Tue. 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: Robert V. Augustine 
831 North Van Dorn Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
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Leads ALL books in popularity 
6th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that 
have made recent adoptions, including Indiana (mul- 
tiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Okla- 
homa (multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina 
(basal), New Mexico (multiple), Idaho (cobasal), 
Kansas (multiple), Texas (multiple), and Florida 
(basal). 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand 
schools, including the senior high schools of Milwau- 
kee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Phoenix, and many other cities. 


It is on the approved list in many other cities where 
it is used in the majority of the schools. In states 
where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it 
is used in the vast majority of those schools and close- 
ly approaching 100 per cent in most of these states. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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Listed in Virginia 





A History of the World 


Alice Magenis, Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 
John Appel, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Workbook e 


The most significant contribution to world-history 
teaching in thirty-five years, this test offers a bal- 
anced view of history. Every civilization—Eastern 
as well as Western—is given emphasis relative to 
its impact on the world today. Typical of the effi- 
cient graphic aids to learning are pictorial charts 
at the end of each unit which illustrate the two 


Teachers’ Manual and Key 


main themes: man’s cultural development and 
man’s progress in governing himself. The class- 
room-tested questions and activities have proved 
effective with hundreds of pupils of varying 
abilities and diverse interests. A brief text, A 
History of the World can be covered thoroughly 


in one year. 


American Book Company 


300 PIKE STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














FANCY CANNED FOODS 


3 
Si a 
Ls 


MAXIMUM 
servings 
per can 

MAXIMUM 

enjoyment 


MAXIMUM 
PROFITS 




















FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 


olives and spaghetti sauce. 
for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE 


money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 


canned food needs? 
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Premium quality, priced 





Consult your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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SECTION HIGHLIGHTS 


(Reports continued from January issue) 


Health and Physical 


Education Section 


The first hour of the Health and 
Physical Education Section was high- 
lighted with an interesting and in- 
spiring talk given by Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Division 
for Men, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. The 
group was divided for the second hour 
into two sections—those chiefly in- 
terested in the elementary field, and 
those primarily interested in the sec- 
ondary and college level of physical 
education. 


All business matters of the associa- 
tion are conducted during the annual 
spring meeting. The next meeting 
will be held at Natural Bridge, March 
24-26, and will be preceded by a 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion workshop. Several nationally out- 
standing persons will serve as consult- 
ants for this pre-convention work- 
shop. 

The present officers, who will con- 
tinue to serve through the spring con- 
ference, include: 

President—Harriett M. Baker, Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Portsmouth Public Schools 

Vice-President—C. “Rudy” Rohrdanz, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Roanoke 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lester E. Kibler, 
Assistant Supervisor HPES&R, State 
Board of Education, Richmond 

Harriett M. Baker, 
President, VAHPER 


Industrial Arts and Trade 
and Industry Sections 


Highlight of the joint session of 
the Industrial Arts and Trade and In- 
dustry sections was the down-to-earth 
and informative presentation by Dr. 
M. Ray Karnes, chairman, Industrial 
Education Department, University of 
Illinois, on the topic, “Contemporary 
Design and Industrial Education Ob- 
jectives.” Dr. Karnes, with the use 
of color slides, pointed out that design 
is a very important factor in meeting 
the objectives of Industrial Education. 
He stressed that the student should 
be given much more freedom in select- 
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ing and designing his projects. He 
stated that the student learned more 
from designing and constructing sev- 
eral projects, each of which should re- 
quire only a relatively short period of 
time to complete, than from under- 
taking a single project that would re- 
quire a full term or year to finish. 
The Industrial Arts section cast a 
unanimous vote for the election of 
Richard H. Gibson, Jr., from Hamp- 
ton, to head their section as president 
for the next two years. 
Carter Murphy, Retiring President 


School Librarians Section 

The School Librarians Section of 
VEA met at the Richmond Woman’s 
Club October 29 with a registration 
of 140, all districts of the State being 
represented except O, C leading with 
26 present. 

Leone Cooper, president, presided 
and presented Z. T. Kyle, who wel- 
comed the group, commending its 
spirit of cooperation and understand- 
ing, and urging 100% membership. 

Among reports were those given by 
Mary Stuart Mason, Librachat editor; 
Evelyn Thornton, Handbook Commit- 
tee chairman; Gladys Miller and Felsie 


Riddle of the Scholarship Committee; 
and Virginia Ruff, ALA representative. 
Mary Barksdale, president of VLA, 
invited librarians to attend the meet- 
ing November 23 at Hotel Roanoke 
when Nancy Day will be guest speak- 
er for the School Librarians’ Section. 

Following the business meeting, Elli- 
nor Preston, assisted by seven Rich- 
mond librarians, presented an excellent 
panel discussion on ““What’s New and 
How to Use It.” 

Upon adjournment, the group had 
luncheon at the Roof Garden of John 
Marshall Hotel, with Mrs. Mebane 
Burgwyn, author of Moonflower, 
Lucky Mischief, and several other 
juvenile books, delighting her audience 
with her talk on “A Writer and His 
Motives.” 

Virginia F. Ruff, 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Modern Language Section 


At the annual meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Section, on Saturday, 
October 30 at VEA Headquarters, two 
new officers were elected to serve a 
term of two years: Professor Braxton 
Woody, University of Virginia, Presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Beaman, Richmond, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. Jean Wright, 
of Westhampton College, Richmond, 
will continue as First Vice-President 
and Director of the Modern Language 





LIBRARIANS LOOK AT BOOKS AND AUTHOR. Leone Cooper, presi- 
dent of the School Librarians Section, and Margaret Sue Copenhaver, program 
chairman, chat with Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, right, author of teen-age 


books, who was their luncheon speaker. 
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Tournament. Professor Arnold A. 
Del Greco, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was elected editor of the News- 
Letter. 

In addition to matters concerning 
the Language Tournament and the so- 
ciety publication, members discussed 
the possibility of holding an alternate 
foreign language meeting on Friday 
during the VEA Convention for the 
benefit of high school teachers. After 
luncheon at Wright’s Town House, 
members enjoyed addresses by two 
speakers from Washington: Sefiora 
Marina Iglesia, who spoke in Spanish 











SPELLING: READING: 


Give every pupil in your class 
(grades | through 12) 


Word Attack Skills 


by the most easily understood 
phonetic method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 


An extra motor which may be used with 
any method to speed up results 





After only eight months of instruction by 
The Phonovisual Method these first grad- 
ers and all of their classmates could spell 
(without study) more than 400 words. 


We have come to the place where it would 
be difficult to teach school without Phono- 
visual. It is in daily use from 1st through 
8th grade in our school of 2,000 pupils. 
—Evetyn H. Fany, Principal, 
Lawson Elementary School, Chicago 


Phonovisual Method Book: 


2 chaste 25°88" _.._..- $4.95 
Consonant Practice Book 
“See, Hear, Say, Do” -_--- .60 


Send self-addressed envelope and 10 cents 
for sample copy of Diagnostic Spelling 
Test for grades 3 and above. 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Department FVA P. O. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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on poetry as an expression of music, 
and Madame Carlette de Janosi on the 
literary origins of Surrealism. 

John G. Roberts, Retiring President 


School Secretaries Section 


On October 29 the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Educational Secretaries had 
their annual meeting amid the loveli- 
ness and charm of the colonial setting 
of Williamsburg. About seventy secre- 
taries and clerks of Boards journeyed to 
Williamsburg to enjoy a morning tour 
of the Palace, the Capitol, and Raleigh 
Tavern under the guidance of the 
town hostesses. After a delightful 
luncheon in the dining room of the 
Lodge, Mrs. David G. F. Holmes of 
Williamsburg spoke to the group, using 
as her subject “Your Virginia.” 

At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Holmes’ talk, the VAES 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 


President: Mrs. Lucile Garrison, 
Williamsburg 

Vice-president: May Joe Craig, 
Abingdon 

Secretary: Frances Brillhart, Princess 
Anne 

Treasurer: Mrs. Irene Osborne, 


Highland Springs 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Rose 
Keyser, Williamsburg 

When the officers were recognized 
the new President was presented with 
a gavel which will be used as a symbol 
of the Association for the first time 
by Mrs. Garrison. The gavel, the gift 
of a friend, is made from beautiful 
South American wood. 

The secretaries voted unanimously 
to have another Institute for Educa- 
tional Secretaries at Longwood College 
sometime during the spring of 1955. 

After adjournment the group visited 
the shops and the Craft House before 
leaving for Richmond by chartered 
bus. 

Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, 
Retiring President 


Social Studies Section 

President John Palmer presented 
many suggestions for discussion by 
Social Studies Section meeting on Oc- 
tober 29 at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Richmond. After hearing group re- 
ports a business session was held. 

The section approved the follow- 
ing: 

Appointment of a committee to 
draw up a constitution for the section. 





Instead of a News-Letter to publicize 
Social Studies activities through the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


The Constitution Committee to 
consider the question of sub-dividing 
the Section into Elementary and Sec- 
ondary groups; action to be taken in 
1955. 

Affiliation with the National Coun- 
cil of Social Studies. 

That the president appoint a com- 
mittee to aid in planning the Social 
Studies program for the VEA. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, John Palmer, Arlington 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, 
Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your require- 
ments. We serve you efficiently and 


economically. 
Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Vice-President, Jeffries Heinrich, 
Richmond 

Secretary, Miss LaRue Brandenburg, 
Richmond 


At the afternoon session Mr. Palmer 
read a resolution of Respect and Ap- 
preciation for the services of the late 
Dr. Robert E. Swindler, Professor of 
Education, University of Virginia, and 
for many years president of the Social 
Studies Section. 

LaRue Brandenburg, Secretary 


Speech and Drama Section 


The Virginia Speech and Drama 
Association for the first time held a 
joint morning meeting and luncheon 
with the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English. 

The theme, ““The Role of Oral Inter- 
pretation in The Teaching Field”, was 
one of mutual interest to both groups. 

The speaker at the general morning 
session was Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, 
Director of the Bureau of Speech Im- 
provement for the New York City 
Schools, who spoke on “Living Litera- 
ture’. 

After the 
workshop groups were formed: ele- 
mentary, secondary, college and uni- 
versity, and community theatre. Each 
group, using Dr. Raubicheck’s speech 
as a basis, discussed the “Role of Oral 
as it applied to that 


general session, four 


Interpretation” 
particular area. 

The luncheon featured Foster Gres- 
ham, Assistant Professor of English at 
Longwood College in Farmville, as the 
speaker. He further united the Eng- 
lish and Speech and Drama Sections by 
discussing “Public Speaking in the 
English Class”. 

Following the luncheon, the Virginia 
Speech and Drama Association held its 
semi-annual business meeting at which 
the 1954-55 officers were elected. 
They are: Frances Cox, president; 
Martin Spielberg, first vice-president; 
Dowling M. Bolton, vice-president of 
the college section; Edwin M. Betts, 
Jr., vice-president of the secondary 
section; Anne M. Osborn, vice-presi- 
dent of the elementary section. The 
secretary, Mrs. Marion S. Giedemann, 
and the treasurer, Libby Radus filling 
two-year terms, remained in office. 

The “experiment” of a joint session 
between the VSDA and the VATE 
proved highly successful and there has 
evolved a mutual agreement to get to- 
gether again next fall. 

Marion S. Giedemann, Secretary 
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Winston’s new geography program 


Neighbors Around the World — Grade 4 
Neighbors in the Americas — Grade 5 
Neighbors Across the Seas — Grade 6 


The Geography Series with the social studies approach featuring 
comparative food charts—Human Use maps— interspersed activi- 
ties for guiding pupil study. 


The geography program easiest to teach—easiest to learn. 
e + . 


To the teachers of Spanish: The famous Cleveland Plan of teaching 
foreign languages now available for use in Virginia. 


Fundamentos de Espanol 


Camino Adelante 


Write to: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Represented in Virginia by 


R. Moore Williams — Driver, Virginia 

















NOW AVAILABLE on the Adopted List.... 


The only NEW English series added 
to the Virginia approved list 


Easy St 


~ } 
(3000 | 


English 





THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 3-7 
SHANE - FERRIS - KEENER 


Consider These Outstanding Features: 


@ Develops power in language @ Organized around short self- 


usage contained learning situations. 

eA flexible program which can be @ Exercises and activities are based 
adopted to children’s interests on children’s experiences and 
and needs needs 


@A pupil’s handbook for ready 
reference is included in each book 


Be sure to examine THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES, the only NEW 
English series added to the approved list. 
George Peek — VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES — Bill Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 2°.Shtham ®2 


Summit, New Jersey 
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superior 


REACTIVATED ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE 
SECTION has 
guest speaker Mrs. Elmira 
Maurice, assistant princi- 
pal at Oak Grove School 
in Richmond. Here she 
discusses Elementary 
School Science with John 
C. Wells, of Madison 


as its 


College, president of this 
section. 


Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, 








SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 


Va. Phone 4-1753 





Elementary Science Section 


The Elementary School Science Sec- 
tion of the VEA was held in the Mon- 
roe Room of the Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond at 2:30 P.M. October 29. 
One hundred and one people registered 
and an estimated crowd of one hundred 
were turned away because of lack of 
space. 

The program consisted of: 

I. A demonstration of Models of In- 

dustry by John Lawson of Miller 
& Rhoads. 
II. Talk by Mrs. Elmira Maurice of 
Oak Grove Elementary School. 
III. Business Meeting. 
Mrs. Maurice was elected vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Wells 
next year as president. 
IV. “This is How I Do It” session. 
a. Evelyn Watkins of Main Street 
School, Harrisonburg. 
b. Marie Lowman of Dunlap High 
School, Allegheny County. 
John C. Wells, President 


Teaching Materials Section 


The Teaching Materials Section of 
the VEA met in the Roof Garden of 
the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
at 2:30 p. m. on Friday, October 29, 
with approximately seventy-five people 
in attendance. The program centered 
around procedures of in-service train- 
ing in the use of audio-visual aids. The 
uses of a field trip directory and the 
Division film catalog were presented. 
A panel of librarians discussed the role 
of the librarian in the program of 
audio-visual instruction. 

Officers elected at the meeting are 
as follows: 

President—Robert Jarecke, Norfolk 

County 
Vice President—Willa 
Danville 
Secretary—Leone Cooper, Bristol 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mildred Griffith, 
Westmoreland 
Constance Chesney, President 


Bondurant, 


Mathematics Institute 


The seventh Institute for Teachers 
and Professors of Mathematics, spon- 
sored by the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics in New England, will 
be held at Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont, August 18-25. 

For further information, write Miss 
Harriet Howard, Publicity Chairman, 
The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, 
Connecticut. 
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LEGISLATOR ADDRESSES SPECIAL EDUCATION GROUP. Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Stone, (left) of Arlington, only woman member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, spoke at the luncheon meeting of this group on “Working 
Together to Build a Special Education Program for Virginia’s Children.” She 
was introduced by Ray E. Reid (center), Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with Mabel Leigh Rooke, (right), president of the Special Educa- 


tion Section, presiding. 


Special Education Section 


On Friday, October 29, the Special 
Education Section held its fourth an- 
nual meeting, convening at 9:30 a.m. 
in the Flemish Room of the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Richmond, with the president, 
Mabel Leigh Rooke, presiding. 

During the business meeting, reports 
were received from standing and 
special committees. The following of- 
ficers were elected to serve from Jan- 
uary 1, 1955 until December 31, 
1956: 

President: Mrs. Margaret W. Hud- 

son, Richmond 

Vice-President: Mrs. Sue M. Davis, 

Martinsville 
Secretary-Treasurer: S. Roy Bryant, 
Henry County 

The president reviewed the work of 
the past two years. 

During the morning program, the 
subject was, “What’s New in Special 
Education”, and Jennie Brewer, As- 
sistant Supervisor, Special Education 
Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, spoke on the “Education of the 
Mentally Retarded”; Thelma Biddle, 
Supervisor, Virginia Commission for the 
Visually Handicapped, on “Education 
of the Visually Handicapped”; and Joe 
R. Shinpaugh, Jr., Principal, Depart- 
ment of the Deaf, Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, discussed ““Ed- 
ucation of the Hearing Handicapped”. 

At the luncheon meeting held in the 
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Hotel Jefferson, Ray E. Reid, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, introduced the luncheon speaker, 
the Honorable Kathryn H. Stone, mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
whose subject was, “Working Together 
to Build a Special Education Program 
for Virginia’s Children”. During the 
luncheon meeting, Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, an- 
nounced that, in their meeting on Oc- 
tober 25, the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia 
had unanimously approved the Special 
Education Section as a Department in 
the Virginia Education Association. 

During the afternoon meeting, held 
in the Ball Room of the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, W. K. Barnett, State Supervisor 
of Special Education, moderated a 
panel on the subject, ““A Look Ahead 
for Special Education”. Participants 
in the panel were: Dr. George Oliver, 
College of William and Mary; Mrs. 
Sue M. Davis, Director of Special Ed- 
ucation, Martinsville; J. W. Moorhead, 
Assistant Principal, Williamsburg 
Junior High School, Arlington; Dr. 
Lindley J. Stiles, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Attendance during the meetings was 
good, and 38 new members were added 
during the day, giving a total of 148 
members in the Department of Special 
Education. 

Mabel Leigh Rooke, President 





Education Association 


Article by Virginian 
in NEA Journal 

Joint parent-teacher conferences on 
improving instruction are discussed by 
Dr. C. Glen Hass, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, Arl- 
ington, Virginia, Public Schools, in the 
February NEA Journal. 

Says the author, “In Arlington we 
have accepted ideas which seem to be 
good, regardless of their source. We 
have emphasized, however, that those 
with professional training have the 
responsibility to lead.” 























STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


offers continuous and 
comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects: 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 


The standard in achievement 
testing for more than 30 years. 


Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 

Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Advanced battery—for graces 7, 8, and 9 


Request information material from: 





COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 
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THE TAYLOR 
“SPOTLIGHT” 


ae, 





FEATURES 


1—SINGLE 1,000-WATT LAMP—Gives from 


10% to 20% more light on screen. 


2—BETTER COPY COOLING — For small 
3”x5” or full 11”x11” copy, the SPOTLIGHT 
is many degrees cooler in operation. This 
eliminates possibility of damage to copy. 


3—ENTIRE CABINET COOL—SPOTLIGH1 


is the coolest projector on the market. 


4—LIGHT IN WEIGHT—SPOTLIGHT weighs 
less than any projector taking 11”x11” copy 
It is made of sheet aluminum for strength 
lightness. 


5—COMPACT-—SPOTLIGHT is the least bulky 
of any comparable projector. Easily port- 
able. 


6—-LOW NOISE LEVEL—Cooling fan is ex 
ceptionally quiet. General Electric motor 
has sealed-in lifetime oil reservoir. No ser 
icing required. 


7—QUICK CHANGE-—Lamp instantly acces 


sible for replacement. 


RACK AND PINION ELEVATING—Tur: 
ing a conveniently located knob raises or 
lowers projector quickly to required level 


9—RACK AND PINION FOCUSING—Turning 


a knob focuses picture quickly. 


10—CABINET IS PRESSURIZED FOR HOLD- 
ING COPY—Large volume of equally dis- 
tributed air holds copy down and _ cools 
projector. 


11—“LIGHT BEAM” POINTER — Fingertip 
control pointer gives the operator a flex 
ible means of directing attention to any 
part of copy or illustration being projected 
on the screen. 


—LESS GLARE—Special construction reduces 
light spillage during operation of projector 


13—MAXIMUM LENS EXTENSION—Permits 
“front of the room” operation. A distance 
of six feet from the screen with a 3’x3’ 
image when space is at a premium. 


ie) 


— 
hn 


Catalogues of other models 
available upon request 


W. A. Yoder (o. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Phone 6-5403 
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Mathematics in Action, Pooks | 2, and 
3, by WALTER W. HART and Lora D. 
JAHN. D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Mass. Book 1, $2.12; Book 2 
$2.24; Book 3, $2.40. 


A flexible course in mathematics for 
grades 7, 8, 9, the central purpose of this 
series, now in its third edition, is to con- 
vey an appreciation of the role of mathe- 
matics in many phases of modern life and 
to develop skills, habits of thinking, and 
methods of solution that will carry over 


into real life problems. 


Better English Series, by MAX J. HERZ 
BERG, FLORENCE C. GUILD, J. N. 
HOooK, and ROBERT LOWELL STEV 
ENS. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass. Grade 9, $2.56; Grade 10 
$2.64; Grade 11, $2.72: Grade 12 
$2.80 
A complete course in English for senior 

high schools, this series presents a different 

plan of English teaching, based on three 
steps—(1) Getting the facts, (2) using 
the facts, and (3) testing mastery of the 
facts, The series covers not only oral and 
written composition. grammar, and good 
usage, but such matters as making reports 
filling out questionnaires, evalutating 
movie, radio and TV programs, work 
with newspapers and magazines, study 


habits, and information about libraries. 


The People Govern, by LAURENCE G. 
PAQUIN and MARIAN D. IRISH 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N 

$4.00. 


Disturbed by the situation that even 


Y. 598 pages 


champions of democracy do not know 
what democracy is, this text is designed 
to provide Americans with a 
Primer of Democracy—a book which can 


young 


lead to a better understanding and appre 
ciation of the American political system. 
It is a tool which teachers and students 
can use to prepare themselves for a destiny 
the assump 





which has world importance 
tion of the rights, privileges, and respon 
sibilities of American citizenship. 
Practical Logic, by MONROE C. BEARDS 

LEY. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

N. Y. 580 pages 

The close connection between thinking 
and communication is the guiding prin 
ciple of this book. It determines the scope 
and the order of chapters, working with 


the rules of reading, writing, and reason- 


ing 








Breastplate and Buckskin, by GEORGE 
E. TAIT. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 235 pages. $2.24. 

This is a story of exploration and dis- 
covery in the Americas—the story of an 
exciting period that began centuries ago 
in the heart of Europe and Asia. Well 
illustrated. 


World in the Making, by JAMES AVERY 
Joyce. Henry Schuman, Inc., New 
York 21, N. Y. 159 pages. $3.50. 
Stirring episodes in the history of man- 

kind marking the agelong progress towards 

human unity and world organization. 

Maps and photographs provide a backdrop 

to the drama of global living. 


Science, by IRA C. DAVIS, JOHN BUR- 
NETT, and E. WAYNE GROSS. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 
438 pages. $3.28. 

Book 2 (for Grade 8) of Science 

The Story of Experiment and Discovery, 





aims to give junior high school students 
a clear picture of the many related fields 
of science 
Chemistry for Our Times, by ELBERT 
C. WEAVER and LAURENCE S. FOs- 
TER. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York N. Y 
Illustrated. 
This second edition gives the student 


666 pages 


an appreciation of chemistry and how it 


effects our every day living. 


Biology Activities, by B. B. VANCE. C 
A. BARKER, and D. F. MILLER. J. B 
Lippincott Company, New York, N. Y 
A workbook designed to make the 

pupil independent of constant direction, 

allowing opportunity for the teacher to 
guide individual progress in problem solv- 
ing through supervised study, class dis- 
cussion. demonstrations, quizzes. formal 
recitations, and directed personal help. It 
may be used with any standard textbook 
in high school biology or as reference help 


Plane Geometry, by ARTHUR F. LEARY 
and CARL N. SHUSTER. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 510 
pages. $3.80. 

Built around the traditional five books 
of plane geometry, this text includes ma- 
terial in review of algebra and arithmetic 
as well as an introduction to trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, solid geometry, and the 
science of reasoning. While holding to the 
method and value of formal demonstra- 
tion, the book covers all the objectives 
and techniques of a modern course in 


geometry. 
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Fellowships for High 
School Teachers 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is offering approximately 
200 fellowships to public secondary 
school teachers for the academic year 
1955-56. Through these fellowships 
the Fund hopes to strengthen second- 
ary school classroom instruction and to 
stimulate widespread consideration of 
the purposes, the means, and the ends 
of liberal studies in secondary educa- 
tion. Under this program each recipient 
will be enabled to devote a full aca- 
demic year away from the classroom 
to activities designed to extend his 
own liberal education and to improve 
his teaching ability. 

All classroom teachers in junior and 
senior high schools who have the neces- 
sary qualifications may enter the local 
competition. 
Forms for individual 
school superintendents and for local 
may be se- 


applicants, 
nominating committees 
cured from the division superintendent 


of schools. 
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Recommendations of the local com- 
mittees must be mailed in time to reach 
the offices of the National Committee 
on High School Teacher Fellowships 
no later than March 15, 1955. 


All inquiries concerning the pro- 
gram should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Committee on High School 
Teacher Fellowships, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, New York. 





AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 


Presented with the hope this proves 6 interesting and usefui 





Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


16th year. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $400. 
1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5, D. C. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


Member NATA 
— REpublic 7-3938 
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State Adopted 
for 1955— 


EL ESPANOL AL DIA 
BOOKS 1| and 2 


The everyday speech of cultivated men and women provides an at- 
tractive basis for a thorough study of the Spanish language. Through 
conversation, the student gains a command of the language that meets 
Beautifully illustrated. 


all standard requirements. 
companied by a Record Album. 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 


Huebener and Neuschatz 


A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, Revised Edition. A gay approach to 
the study of French grammar and the reading and speaking of French, 


as well as an introduction to French civilization. 


Illustrated with 


charming cartoons and photographs showing French art, architecture, 


and customs. 


D. C. Heath 


and Company 


180 Varick St.. New York 14 


Virginia Representative: 
RICHARD H. MARSLAND 


703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park 


Richmond 26, Virginia 


OUI, JE PARLE FRANCAIS! 


Huebener 


A COMPLETE SECOND-YEAR TEXT. 
structions, clear arrangement of topics, and frequent reviews provide 
excellent opportunity for successful grammar study. 
numerous halftones reflect the good humor of the text. 





Turk and Allen 


Book 1 is ac- 


Careful grading, full in- 


Cartoons and 








OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Be the first in your school to use the 


new material offered by the advertisers 
in the Virginia Journal of Education. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offer- 
ings are listed in this column, so watch 
the advertisers’ own copy. In using the 
coupon below, please print or type 
your name, address and title. 


73. 


High School Youth and Mili- 
tary Guidance—an orientation 
booklet for high school teachers 
and guidance counselors. 


74. The U. S. 


Army Talks to 
Youth—a unit of study for class- 
room use. 


75-76-83. Complete Program on 


Menstrual Education Two free 
booklets (indicate number needed 
for classroom distribution) ; full- 
color, 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture; physiology chart and teach- 
ing guide. (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co.) 

You’re A Young Lady Now is 
especially written for girls 9 to 
12. It explains menstruation as a 
normal part of life; tells a girl 
how to take care of herself when 








USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school 
307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1954-55 only 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired — more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
ci 5 

73. 74 75-76-83. 75. 76. 83. 77. 2. 
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76. 


83. 


rt 


that day does arrive. 
Very Personally Yours is for 


girls 12 years old or older. Its 
simple straight-forward presen- 
tation of accurate, scientific facts 
on menstruation has won wide ac- 
claim. 

Details on obtaining “The Story 
of Menstruation”—a motion pic- 
ture by Walt Disney Productions. 
Chart and guide. 

How to Apply For a Summer 
Job—supplies information on the 
types of organizations throughout 
the United States that seek extra 
help during the summer months, 
provides a list of over 150 kinds 
of jobs that may be found in such 
organizations, and suggests per- 
tinent information to be included 
in a letter of application. Also 
supplies information on how a list 
of Summer Employers may be ob- 
tained. One copy to a teacher. Not 
available after May 1. (National 
Directory Service) 

Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in classroom to as- 
sist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company) 
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MULTIPLE-USE FOLDING STANDS 


For Choral Groups, Orchestra, Band 
Graduation Class, All Stage Seating 





A Typical MITCHELL STAND Installation In Use 


Best known and most versatile folding stands and risers, 
MITCHELL units are serving thousands of schools. Recent notable 
installations in Virginia include these: 


MAURY HIGH SCHOOL—Norfolk WARWICK HIGH SCHOOL—Warwick 
VIRGINIA BEACH HIGH SCHOOL—Virginia Beach 
NORVIEW and CRADOCK HIGH SCHOOLS—Norfolk County 


Mitchell combination stands also provide level platforms or 
bleachers. Let us send you a catalog. 


Samples Are Cheerfully Supplied 


Member: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20 











“The Jaunter” 


“The Shapemaker 


because the new Sacony 


Palm Beach suits are here! 


Your new spring suit is here, and a 
remarkable suit it is! For Palm Beach 
resists wrinkles, wears almost forever, 
can be washed or dry cleaned. Career 
women love it because it stays fresh, 
can be worn practically all year. Our 
collection includes regular, petite, 

half sizes to assure you perfect fit. 
Best of all, Palm Beach is just #25. 


Veabkimers 


The Buttoneer 





